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Aotes. 


HOTES AND QUERIES IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Not long ago, in a note which you were so good 
as to print, I ventured to say that doubtless the 
want was felt of some such means of information 
a“N.& Q.” in the middle of the last century, 
the time in question. Many of your readers are 
not perhaps aware that the remark would have 
been inapplicable to the end of the seventeenth 
¢entury, when there existed a publication, in many 
Tespects, very like our own much-valued little 
journal. This was the Athenian Gazette, after- 
wards called the Athenian Mercury. It was the 
Most successful of the “six hundred projects ” of a 
most eccentric or crackbrained man, John Dunton 
by name, Bookseller. He confesses to having 
“maggots,” as the old phrase went. He was 
brother-in-law to Dr. Samuel Wesley, father of the 
founder of Methodism. In 1690 he conceived the 
idea of an “ Athenian Society,” whose first meeting, 
he says, was “in his own brain”; and in concert 
with Wesley, Mr. Rich. Sault, and Dr. Norris,* 
started his amusing penny tract, the offspring of 
the Society and the first publication, it is under- 
stood, in England in magazine form. It soon 
gained a wonderful reputation for its originators, 
at that time anonymous ; though the nineteen 


* Their original articles of agreement are preserved 
Bodleian Li 


the brary, 


thin folio volumes to which it ran, between 1690 
and 1696, are properly described as a strange 
medley of sense and nonsense. This was the title: 
The Athenian Gazette, or Casuitical Mercury, 
resolving weekly, all the most nice and curious 
Questions proposed by the ingenious. Originally it 
appeared twice, but as it grew in popularity it was 
issued four times a week. The Mercury differs 
from its modern successor in this, that the queries, 
always anonymous, were answered by a council 
of learned men; and unless when discussion of 
their opinions arose, as sometimes it did, when 
correspondents called them in question, their 
replies were accepted as final; moreover in an 
early volume they announce that no reply will be 
given without the assent of the whole Society. 

It is evident, I think, that if in this, or any age, 
an assembly of competent men, in whom faith 
could be put, could be got together to answer 
questions in their several departments of know- 
ledge a most valuable scheme would be the result. 
It would not be difficult to name such a council 
now whose utterances would be greedily received. 
A feeling somewhat like this John Dunton suc- 
ceeded in establishing in the public mind towards 
his “ Athenian Society.” At the climax of its 
fame, about the period of the fifth volume, when 
curiosity had been much excited, a history of the 
Society appeared, how far truthful it is difficult to 
say. From it we learn that the staff then con- 
sisted of “A Divine, a Philosopher, a Physician, 
a Poet, a Mathematician, a Lawyer, a Civilian, a 
Chyrurgion, an Italian, a Spaniard, a Frenchman, 
a Dutchman,” &c. The Mercury became the 
mode,t and was flattered by the notice of “the 
Poets and Wits of the Age.” Among others a 
certain “‘ Mr. Johnathan Swift, a country gentle- 
man,” sent an ode.t The “ Athenian Project” was 
described as “the most useful and informing 
design that had ever been set on foot in England.” 

It is interesting to notice in how many points 
the course of the old publication agrees with the 
experience of the modern journal. For example, 
of the six rules for the guidance of correspondents 
issued by the “Society” at an early stage of its 
career, here is one which I venture to think will 
be fully endorsed by our Editor : “1. To look over 


+ “Sir William Hedges was pleased to tell me ‘he 
was so well pleased with the Athenian Mercuries, that 
he would send several complete sets into the Indies to 
his Friends” (Life and Errors, p. 194). In our time, it 
is noteworthy that several contributions to “ N. & Q.” 
are dated from the slopes of the Himalayas ; and more 
than one interesting note from that desolate spot, Abu 
Shere, in the Persian Gulf. 

~ One of Swift's earliest productions, as we may gather 
from his letter transmitting the ode, in which he humbly 
asks the “ Athenian Society” to make what improve- 
ments may seem good to them. On reading these 
versen Dryden said, “ Cousin Swift, you will never be a 
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the Indexes of their Volumes to see if their Queries 
are not already answered to their satisfaction.” 
Prominently also figures the “ Troublesome qui- 
rist,” a character perhaps not unknown in our 
time. He is represented as complaining to the 
“ Society” that his coffee is bad ! 

Naturally one looks as to the style of queries 
proposed in the seventeenth century, comparing 
them with the questions asked now-a-days. In 

sooth, many of these old queries are of a 
most startling nature, and such as it would be 
hard to find any one bold enough to ask in the 
present age, even anonymously. A merely casual 

lance through one or two of the volumes of the 
yon is sufficient to show that very many of 
the subjects proposed for discussion are very much 
like those to be found in any volume of “N. & Q.,” 
especially such queries as refer to folk-lore. Take 
as examples the following: “ What are we to 
think of the little clinking noise called the Death 
watch?” or “ Whether it be true that Storks are 
never found but in Common-wealths; whether 
there were never any in England but in Oliver 
Cromwell’s days?” “The Toad and the Spider, 
the Antipathy betwixt them?” &c. Some of the 
answers are curious as showing the stage of know- 
ledge reached at the time. Thus, to the query 
“Whether Japan be an Island, or No?” they 
answer, with caution, “ We shall examine the best 
Authorities and then return our answer.” Of course 
the inquisitive speculations as to the condition of 
Adam and Eve before the Fall are to be found, 
discussed at length, “‘ Whence had they needles ?” 
&c. Also the standing questions on the subject of 
Leviathan and Behemoth. The “Society’s” reply 
regarding the latter is a little curious ; they con- 
sider it to be the Hippopotamus, but are so rash as 
to give their reasons for thinking so. After quot- 
ing the scriptural account, they go on to say :— 

“This is true of the River Horse, who will remain 
whole days together in fundo Nili...... and our own 
Country-men as well as the Hollanders give us the same 
account of ‘em in their Green-land Voyages, where the 
often meet with ‘em for they are both for Sea, and Land, 
and River, therefore called either the Sea-horse (or Cow) 
or River-borse, and they describe ‘em as one of the 
most Politick, as well as the fiercest Creatures in Nature, 
for when they sleep upon the Ice, which they do in 
Herds together, &c.....Thus much then of the Behemoth 
or oy ey as well from Dochart as our Authors.” 
—Athen. Oracle, ii, 477. 


As for Leviathan, they say “ He’ll keep in pickle 
till another Oracle.” 

Historical questions, such as the moot-points in 

een Mary’s and Archbishop Laud’s lives, 
abound, and are usually answered in one way ; 
for Dunton had no stomach for a Jacobite; but 
curiously enough, one but rarely, if ever, meets 
with any mention of contemporary writers or their 
works. Theanswers on the subject of the History 
and Service of the Church of England are singularly 


clear and good ; perhaps we may infer that these are 
from the pen of the brother-in-law, Samuel Wesley, 
Thus early in the history of magazine literature, 
we see that the modern custom with serial writers 
of holding out hope of something sensational in 
their “‘ next” was well understood by the “ Athe- 
nian Society, or their publisher, for at the end of 
the ~~ per to one volume we find promise 
made of something attractive, in the next issue, 
regarding “ Perjury and Pumpwater.” 

otes, too, there were occasionally, as dis- 
tinguished from Queries ; some of these, in verse, 
by “the Pindaric Lady” (Mrs. Elizabeth Singer, 
better known by the name of her future husband, 
Thomas Rowe) were much thought of. It is not 
easy to see on what grounds. 

The after-history of Dunton’s pet project is 
learned from an eccentric book written by the par- 
tially-crazed bookseller, and entitled The Life and 
Errors of John Dunton, Citizen of London, &e. 
In it he complains bitterly of the treatment he had 
received at the hands of Daniel De Foe,* who, 
when Dunton had to discontinue the Mercury 
on account of the “glut of news in the Coffee- 
houses” (“they had,” he says, “the votes every 
day and nine newspapers every week”) and had to 
substitute the Monthly Oracle, “interloped in the 
Question Project” by publishing Answers every 
Tuesday, for, as Dunton quaintly puts it, “ most 
are seized with the Athenian itch and chuse rather 
to be scratched Weekly than stay till the month is 
out for a perfect cure.” 

I scarcely think Mr. Grant has shown his usual 
perspicuity in dealing with this point in the Hist. 
of the Newspaper Press. Though he hasa notice of 
Dunton & propos of his connexion with Defoe and 
the Hanoverian Spy, he does not name the 
Athenian Mercury, and but vaguely alludes to it. 
Referring _eeuy to Dunton’s stoppage of his 
journal as a Weekly, Mr. Grant speaks of a 
“newspaper proprietor who inserted a notice to his 
readers in hie journal to the effect that he thought it 
better to publish his Mercury in een volumes, 
desiring to continue it again as a weekly paper as soon as 
the glut of news was over, According to the ordinary 
rules of reasoning the inference would be that the glut 
of news would have just been the great inducement to 
continue the Mercury a weekly instead of transforming 
it into a quarterly journal ” (i. 78).¢ 
Had Mr. Grant sufficiently considered the spécialité 
of Dunton’s paper, which certainly was not to 
supply news, I do not think he would have written 


* They afterwards agreed, however, and together pro- 
jected the Hanoverian Spy in 1707. The “ articles” are 
in the Bod. Lib. (Mr. Grant gives 1716 as the date). 

+ The same writer, referring to this period, adds: 
“Numerous papers of a class kind made their appear- 
ance. There was one which took to itself a name which 

pes my recollection but which was exclusively 
devoted to Literature. It may be said to have been the 
Atheneum of two hundred years ago” (ibid.). Perhaps 


some reader may be able to say what paper was! 
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thus of the Athenian Mercury. The nature of the 
r being such as has been here described, it is 

quite conceivable, I imagine, that it should have 

been somewhat overlooked in very stirring times. 

To the last our author had literary schemes. 
One of these, had it been carried out, would un- 
doubtedly have commanded readers in the age in 
which he lived. It was nothing less than to pub- 
lish “ The Secret Oracle, which is to answer the 
nicer Questions which were sent to the ‘ Athenian 
Society’ bythe Masked Ladies and Town-sparks.” * 

In the recent “ Story of Notes and Queries,” so 
well told and so interesting to us readers, I do not 
think anything was hinted at any prototype which 
the much-respected projector had in view. Would 
it be too much to suggest the possibility—even by 
“unconscious cerebration,” it may be—that the 

ject of the old Athenian Mercury may have 
fad somewhat to do with the twice—and thrice— 
happy thought, the outcome of which has been 
such a boon to us all? 

In conclusion I would beg leave to commend 
these old volumes to the attention of the recently- 
formed Folk-lore Society. They contain a mine of 
the peculiar information in which the society is 
interested. Avex. Fercussoy, Lieut.-Col. 

Edinburgh. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARCHERY. 
(Continued from 5 8, ix. 503.) 

The history and antiquities of the parish of Saint 
Leonard, Shoreditch, and liberty of Norton Folgate, in 
the suburbs of London. By [Sir} Henry Ellis....London, 

rinted by...J. Nichols,...1798....4to. Pp. 168-173, 226, 
ii, 352, Archery. 

The English bowman, or tracts on archery: to which 
is added the second part of the Bowman's Glory. By 
T{homas} Roberts, a member of the Toxophilite Society. 
...uondon, printed for the author by C. Roworth....Sold 
by Mr. Egerton,...also by Mr. Waring,...1801. 8vo. 
pp. xliv-300, 2 plates. 10s. 6d. M. Pp. 253-284, A re- 
membrance of the worthy show and shooting by the 
Duke of Shoreditch, and his associates the worshipful 
citizens of London, upon Tuesday the 17th of September, 
1583. Set forth according to the truth thereof, to the 
everlasting honour of the game of shooting in the long 
bow. By W.M.—A reprint. “Mr. Roberts’s...treatise 
on archery ;...perhaps the best at present extant” (H. A. 
Ford, 1856). 

Glig-gamena Angel-Deod; or, the sports and pastimes 
of the people of England....By Joseph Strutt. London, 

rinted by T. Bensley...for J. White,...1801. 4to. pp. ii- 
vi-300, 40 coloured plates. Pp. 38-55, plates 4 and 5, 
Archery. M. 

Military antiquities respecting a history of the English 
army. By Francis Grose. London, T. Egerton, 1801. 
2 vols. 4to. Vol. i. pp. 134-151, vol. ii. pp. 265-273, 
Archery. M. 


*“The old Athenian volumes” being soon out of 
print, “a Collection of the most valuable Questions and 
Answers” was reprinted under the title of the Athenian 
Oracle. The copy (or copyright) Dunton says he sold to 
Mr. Bell, of Cornhill; and adds, “he will get above a 
Thousand Pounds by it...so unfortunate I was to beat 
the bush for another to catch the Bird.” 


The European Magazine. London. 8vo. Vol. xlvi. 
P- 403-408 (Dec., 1804), Some account of Mrs. Crespigny. 

ith a portrait. . 

A treatise on archery, or the art of shooting with the 
long bow. Containing every requisite to obtain a com- 
plete knowledge of that noble weapon considered as an 
instrument of amusement ; likewise a dissertation on the 
steel cross bow, with directions for using it. To which 
is added a summary sketch of the lawsof archers. With 
many other observations and instructions. By Thomas 
Waring. Sold only by him at his Archery, Caroline 
Street, Bedford Square [London], 1814. 12mo. pp. 68, 
2 plates. M. 

A treatise on archery....Fifth edition. 
Waring,...1824. 12mo. pp. 68. 

A treatise on [archery, or the art of?) shooting with 
the long bow. [Sixth edition. By Thomas Waring. 
London] 1827. l2mo. (“N. & Q,” 4 8. iv. 330; 
not seen.) 

A treatise on archery, or the art of shooting with the 
long bow....Seventh edition. By Thomas Waring. 
Sold only by him at his Archery Warehouse, Caroline 
Street, Bedford Square [London], 1828. 12mo. pp. 62, 
2 plates. M. 

Ballads of archery, sonnets, &c., by the Rev. James 
William Dodd, second usher in Westminster School.... 
London, printed [by G. Woodfall) for R. H. Evans,... 
1818. 8vo. pp. xxxii-176, and 34 of music. M. 

The annals of sporting and fancy gazette.... London,... 
Sherwood,...1822, &c. 8vo. Vol. i. pp. 165-168, 237-238, 
Archery (woodcut by George Cruickshank the elder on 
p- 165). . Also see annual index. M. 

Archzologia; or, miscellaneous tracts relating to 
antiquity. Published by the Society of Antiquaries of 
London. 4to. Vol. xxii. pp. 59-105, Observations upon 
the history of hand fire-arms and their appurtenances, 
by Samuel Rush Meyrick. Read 22 Feb., 1827 (pp. 72- 
74, Engish bows v. musquets). Vol. xxx. pp. 543-544, 
and plate, Roman bronze figure of an pal «8 eleven 
inches high. M. 

The young archer’s guide ; or, instructions in the use 
of the long bow; with observations on the various 
apparatus used in the practice of archery....By William 
Sparkes. Derby, printed for the author by Wilkins & 
Son. sold at Hughes’s Archery, King Street, Derby.— 
1828. 12mo. pp. 36. M. 

The archer boy.—Pitts, printer. ‘ 18307] 8vo. 
Single sheet; a song of lines. M. 

The British archer ; or, tracts onarchery. By Thomas 
Hastings, Esq., Collector of His Majesty’s Customs.... 
Published by R. Ackermann, Strand, London, 1831. 
Yelf, typ. Newport, Isle of Wight. 4to. pp. iv-130, 
6 plates etched by author. 14s. M. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine. London. 8vo. Vol. cii. 
i. pp. 113-116, 209-213, 299-302, 421-424 (Feb.—May, 
1832), On Archery in England. By Alfred J. Kempe. 
With map of Finsbury Fields and woodcut of Finsbury 
archer’s ticket, 1676.—Twelve copies of the articles were 
pulled from the magazine type, with fresh paging and 
seven lines added, forming a pamphlet of 16 pages. M. 

The Pindar of Wakefield’s legend; with two litho- 
graphic engravings. London, printed by J. Moyes, Castle 
Street, Leicester Square. 1832. Svo. 250 copies 
privately printed. 

The archer's 


By Thomas 


guide....By an oll Toxophilite.... 
12mo. pp. xii-178, folding 


London, T. Hurst,...1833. 

plate. 5s. 

The penny cyclopzdia of the Society for the Diffusion 

of Useful Knowledge. Vol. L...London, Charles Knight, 

22, Ludgate Street, 1833. Fol. Pp.272-274, Archery. M. 
The science of archery : shewing ita affinity to heraldry 

and capability of attainment. By A. P. Harrison,... 
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5, Lowther Arcade, Strand. London, published by 
Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly, 1834. 8vo. pp. viii-68. 

Archery and archness. By Robin Hood. London, 
Hurst, 1834. Roy. 18mo., 5s. (Not seen; M. copy lost.) 

Belford Regis; or, sketches of a country town. By 
Mary Russell Mitford...London, Richard Bentley...1835. 
8vo. 3 vols. Vol. iii. pp. 1-67, Belles of the ball-room. 
No. 3. The silver arrow. M. 

The book of archery. By George Agar Hansard, Gwent 
Bowman.... London, Longman,...1840. 8vo. pp. xxiv-456, 
39 plates. M.—Also reissued by H. G. Bohn with new 
title, &c. 

Anecdotes of archery, from the earliest ages to the 
year 1791, by the late E{ly] Hargrove. The whole care- 
fully revised, brought down to the present time, and 
interspersed with much new and valuable matter, in- 
cluding an account of the principal existing societies of 
archers, a life of the renowned Robin Hood, and a 
glossary of terms used in archery, &c. By Alfred E. 
Hargrove....York, Hargrove’s Library,...1845. 8vo. 
pp. x-316, 6 plates. 

Observations on the popular antiquities of Great 
Britain....By John Brand.... Enlarged by Sir Henry Ellis. 
...London, H. G. Bohn, 1849. 3 vols. Svo. M. Vol. ii. 
pp. 391-393, Archery. 

The archer's prize. London, Grant & Co., 1850. 18mo. 
ls. 6d. (Not seen.) 

Handbook of archery. By (Robert?) Tyas. London, 
Routledge (between 1337 and 1852). 32mo. ls. (Net 


F.W.F 
(To be continued.) 


Tae Enotisn Cotiection or Trosan AnTI- 
quities.—The important Aryan religious symbol of 
Suastika, or Arant, which is to be seen on some of 
the remains of the early Trojan pottery now on view 
at the South Kensington Museum, and respecting 
theorigin of which Dr. Schliemann, in his exhaustive 
work on Troy and its Remains, has given so much 
valuable information (pp. 16, 39, 101-105, 118, 
119, 157), has lately been engaging my attention. 

Dr. Schliemann considers that it and several 
others were religious symbols “common to our 
ancestors at a time when Germans, Pelasgians, 
Hindoos, Persians, Celts, and Greeks still formed 
one nation.” 

He mentions Suastike as occurring in the old 
Indian antiquities, and as being found on the foot- 
print of Buddh, besides frequently on the most 
ancient Hindoo temples, on several Corinthian 
vases in his own collection, and on two other very 
ancient Attic vases to which a date of over 1000 
B.c. is assigned. It is also on a Celtic funereal 
urn found in Norfolk, besides which it is discovered 
“a thousand times in the catacombs of Rome” ; 
and Dr. Schliemann also says “a whole row of 
these Suastikas” is to be seen “all round the 
famous pulpit of St. Ambrose in Milan.” 

Mr. Charles Boutell, in his work on English 
Heraldry, mentions this symbol under the title of 
Fylfot,as being found on military and ecclesiastical 
decorations in England, and gives an example of 
it from the monument of Bishop be in 


Exeter Cathedral. He describes the emblazon- 
ment of the four arms of the cross thus :—I1st and 
4th or, 2nd and 3rd gules. 

“™M. Emile Renouf, in his excellent work, La Sci: 
des Religions......says, ‘The Suastika represents the two 
pieces of wood which were laid crosswise upon one 
another before the sacrificial altars in order to produce 
the holy fire, and whose ends were bent round at right 
angles and fastened by means of four nails, so that this 
wooden scaffolding might not be moved. At the point 
where the two pieces of wood were joined there was a 
small hole, in which a third piece of wood, in the form 
of a lance (called Pramantha), was rotated by means of 
a cord made of cow's hair and hemp, till the fire was 
generated by friction...... The Pramantha was afterwards 
transformed by the Greeks into Prometheus, who, they 
imagined, stole fire from heaven so as to instil into earth. 
born man the bright spark of the soul.” 

T have quoted thus at length, as Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s work may not be within the reach of all 
readers of “ N. & Q.,” and I venture to think this 
piece of mythology worthy of a corner in your 
world-wide read pages. 

[ think it would be interesting to obtain, if 
possible, a list of all the localities in England 
where this symbol occurs, and to trace its origin 
here, though its use in comparatively modern work 
in Italy might account, partially at any rate, for 
its appearance as an ecclesiastical ornament in this 
country. Hastines C. Dent. 


On a Passace 1n Scort’s “ Antiqvary.’”— 
Few pages of the Waverley Novels are richer in 
humour than the fourth ag of the Antiquary, 
where Edie Ochiltree, the king’s bedesman, sud- 
denly confounds Mr. Oldbuck’s learned theory of 
the origin of the Kaim of Kinprunes by the pro- 
voking assertion that “ Prietorian here, Preetorian 
there, I mind the bigging o’t,” and that the mys- 
terious initials, A. D. L. L., instead of representing 
“ Agricola Dicavit Libens Lubens,” were to be 
read “Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladle,” “for Aiken 
was ane o’ the kale-suppers o’ Fife.” How far is 
Scott original here? In the second of Seume’s 
Spaziergang nach Syrakus the following passage 
occurs 

“ Eine drollige Anekdote darf ich Dir noch mittheilen, 
welche die gelehrten Spiiher und Seher betrifft, und die 
mir der besten einer unter ihnen, Landolina selbst, mit 
vieler Jovialitiit erziihlte.....Landolina machte mit einer 
fremden Gesellschaft....eine iihnliche Wanderung. Hier 
entstand nun eine Zwist iiber eine Vertiefung in dem 
Felsen, die ein Jeder nach seiner Weise interpretirte. 
Einige hielten sie fiir das Grab eines Kindes irgend einer 
alten vornehmen Familie, und brachten Beweise, die 
vielleicht ebenso problematisch waren wie die Sache, 
welche sie beweisen sollten. Man sprach und stritt her 
und hin. Da bemerkte ein alter Bauer nicht weit davon, 
dass man iiber dieses Loch sprach. Er kam niher und 
erkundigte sich und hirte, wovon die Rede war. ‘Das 
kann ich Ihnen leicht erkliren,’ hob er an; ‘ vor unge- 
fiihr zwanzig Jahren habe ich es selbst gehauen, um 
meine Schweine daraus zu futtern; da ich nun seit 
mehrern Jahren keine Schweine mehr habe, fiittere ich 

mehr daraus,’” 
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The similarity, or rather the essential identity, of 
the two passages, taken with the fact that the 
Spaziergang first appeared in 1803, the Antiquary 
in 1816, and that Scott was a reader of German 
books, leaves little room to doubt that it is to 
Landolina’s anecdote, as told by Seume, that we 
owe the richly humorous scene at the Kaim of 
Kinprunes. 

For the sake of your readers who do not know 
German I give a free translation of the above 
quotation :— 

“I must tell you a funny anecdote concerning the 
learned spyers and seers, which one of the best of them, 
Iandolina himself, told me with great glee...... Landolina 
made a similar excursion with a society from a distance. 
Here a dispute arose about a hole in the rock, which each 
interpreted in his own way. Some held it to be the 
grave of a child of some old distinguished family, and 
brought forward proofs that were no less problematical 
than the thing they were meant to prove. There was no 
lack of talk and controversy this way and that. An old 
peasant who was not far off noticed that they were 
speaking about this hole. On coming nearer, and being 
informed what the subject of dispute was, ‘I can easily 
explain that to you,’ he began; ‘some twenty years ago 
I made it myself to feed my pigs in; but as I haven't 
kept any pigs for some years, I don’t feed any out of it 
now.” 


A. C. Movunsey. 
Jedburgh. 


Fotx-Lore.—There is a curious superstition in 
Cheshire that if » martin’s nest is destroyed on a 
farm the cows will give milk tainted with blood. 
A farmer told me the other day that this was the 
case with one of his cows, and accounted for it by 
saying that, in removing the wooden covering of a 
haystack, two or three martins’ nests had heen 
accidentally knocked down. W. M. B. 

[In Yorkshire, if a robin is killed it is supposed that 
one of the cows belonging to the person, or family of 
the person, who killed it will give “ bloody milk.” For- 
merly, at Walton-le-Dale, if a farmer killed a swallow it 
was believed that his cows would yield blood instead of 
milk. This superstition is prevalent in the greater part 
of Switzerland. See “N. & Q.,” 4th S. i 329.) 


The following doggerel is a genuine expression 
of opinion current in South Devon (and where 
else I know not) :— 

“ Cider on beer, 
No fear ! 
Beer on cider, 
No rider ! 


F. B. Exror. 


“ReMARKABLE AND Socteties, 1748.”— 
Ina manuscript book of the middle of the last 
century, in my possession, containing lists of the 
creation of peers from the Conquest to 1746, I find 
the following list, which is perhaps worth a nook 
in a corner of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“Remarkable Clubs and Societies, 1748.—Free Masons; 
Modern Free Masons; A ntiquarians; Gregorians ; 


Ubiquarians ; Itinerants ; Anti Gallicans; Knights of the 
Golden Fleece ; Purple Society; Lumber Troop; Hun- 


garian Volunteers; Hannoverians; Prussian Guard du 
Corps; The Potentisignittarians ; Rewlands ; Catch’em- 
bytes; Porcuses; Blacks; Brothers of the Wacut; 
Columbarians; Amicable Society; Bucks; Callieses ; 
Knights of the Fan; Birthinarians ; Knights of St. An- 
thony of Padua.” 
Ev. Pu. Survey. 
Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 


BREECH-LOADING INVENTED IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH Century.—In the calendar of manuscripts 
in the House of Lords there is a document which 
proves that breech-loading was invented in the 
seventeenth century :— 

“1645, Sept. 26. Petition of Captain Peter Cannon. 

Petitioner was one of the first employed to provide the 
train of artillery for the State, and to show his fidelity 
to the cause of God maintained by Parliament, he has 
spent much time and money in inventing iron and brass 
ordnance to be loaded at the ‘ britche,’ as others now are 
at the mouth ; in this way they may be loaded and dis- 
charged much oftener than others, and are more secure 
by sea and land, to the saving of gunners killed in loading 
and sponging other ordnance at the mouth. Petitioner 
prays that, as he has by his own industry discovered this 
invention never before attained unto, the House would 
grant him an ordinance for the making and casting of 
such ordnance, and that if any one else should presume 
to cast any pieces after his invention without his leave, 
they may be forfeited to the use of the State.” “An 
ordinance to the effect desired passed the House of 
Lords, and was sent to the Commons, but though often 
put in mind of it by the Lords, the Commons allowed it 
to drop. See L. J., vii. 607, C. J., iv. 293.” 
The above will be found in the Sixth Report of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, p. 78. Capt. 
Cannon, we see, experienced the usual fate of men 
who are in advance of their age—disappointed 
hopes, and no doubt pecuniary loss. His project 
was accepted by the Lords but found no favour 
with the Commons. It probably did not come 
under the notice of Cromwell, whose shrewd eye 
would, I imagine, have detected its immense 
practical value at a glance. 
A. Kenyepy. 
Ailsa House, Reading. 


Curious Superstition.—All who read the fol- 
lowing scrap, cut from the North British Mail of 
July 15, 1878, must own that the schoolmaster has 
yet a world of work before him in North Italy :— 

«“¢C. H. B. writes to a contemporary :— Your article 
on the Naples lotteries reminds me of a curious super- 
stition which I believe has been long prevalent at 
Venice, viz., that in the event of a stranger dying in an 
hotel there, the numbers of his rooms will be lucky 
numbers in the next lottery. A singular illustration of 
this occurred recently on the death of Sir W. Stirling- 
Maxwell at Danieli’s well-known hotel, the employés of 
the hotel immediately on his death subscribing to take 
shares in the numbers in the next lottery corresponding 
with the numbers of the rooms occupied by the late 
M.P. for Perthshire, both of which numbers, strangely 
enough, were afterwards drawn prizes. I happened to 
be stopping at Danieli’s shortly after the drawing of the 
lottery, when this affair was a matter of general con- 
versation, and in talking over the matter with me, a 
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rson connected with the hotel bitterly lamented that 

e had been prevented by sudden illness from taking the 
whole of the lucky numbers, and thus realizing a hand- 
some fortune at one stroke.” J 


Glasgow. 


History REPRATS 1TSELF.—In Addison’s paper 
of the Tatler, No. 155, and dated April 6, 1710, 
occurs the following passage, which would almost 
suit recent times :— 

“ The Politician told us, with a seeming concern, that 
by some news he had lately read from Muscovy, it 
appeared to him that there was a storm gathering in the 
Black Sea, which might in time do hurt to the naval 
forces of this country. To this he added that for his 

art he could not wish to see the Turk driven out of 
Surope, which he believed could not but be prejudicial 
to our woollen manufacture. He then told us, that he 
looked upon those extraordinary revolutions which had 
lately happened in those parts of the world to have 
arisen chiefly from two persons who were not much 
talked of; and those, he says, were Prince Menzikoff 

and the Duchess of Mirandola.”’ 
Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Wartcn-casz Verses.—Some of your readers 
may be able to add to my collection of watch-case 
verses. By way of inducement I offer the follow- 
ing, the last found example, taken from the 
St. James's Chronicle, Oct. 14-16, 1762, p. 1, col. 2: 

For a Watcn-Case. 
Here, Reader, see in Youth, in Age, or Prime, 
The stealing steps of never-standing Time, 
With Wisdom mark the moment as it flies, 
Think what a Moment is—to him that dies. 
F. G. 8. 

A great deal on this subject will be found in “ N. & Q.,” 

8. ii. 109, 291, 399; xi. 451; xii. 19; 3 S. i. 355; 
4% §. viii. 451, 539 ; ix. 83, 92, 167.) 


Haysoms Anticipatep.—The Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, vi. 488, has the following entry: “ Aug. 24, 
1736, died Mr. Field, a great distiller in White- 
cross St. He was remarkable for being drove 
about town in a vehicle contrived by himself, the 
body representing a chariot, but went only on two 
wheels, and was drawn by one horse drove by a 
black. The door was behind.” A Mr. Moore 
improved on the idea. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


“Mytnotocy amone THE Hesprews.”—In 
Mr. Russell Martineau’s translation of the above 
work, by Ignaz Goldziher, there occurs a curious 
error or misprint. Whether it is to be found also 
in the original I cannot say, as I have not a copy 
of the book at hand to consult. Speaking of the 
city of Hippo, we are told that “this word in 
Phenecian denoted a harbour, and is found not 
only in Carthaginian territory as the name of the 
see of St. Jerome, but also as the name of places 


“ UNFAITHFUL.”— 
“ His honour rooted in dishonour stood ; 

And faith unfaithful made him falsely true.” 
These two lines have, I believe, been more gene- 
rally admired than any others in the Idylls of the 
King. The antithesis, however, is not new, as 
Henry Chettle uses it in the Tragedy of Hoffman, 
written in 1631 :— 

“ Faithful Lorrique in thy unfaithfulness, 

I kisse thy cheeke.” Act ii. 

Ve 


Law.—The following extract from 
the Solicitor’s Journal is deserving of a corner in 
“N. & 

“ A curiosity in the history of criminal law has been 
pointed out to us in a recent volume of the acts of the 
island of Barbadoes. In 1873 an act was passed con- 
taining a section providing that, ‘ whereas in certain old 
acts of the island penalties are imposed and made payable 
in sugar, it shall be lawful to commute such penalties 
into money, at the rate of 10s. for every 100 lb. of sugar,’” 

Everard Home Covemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


“Misrrust” anp “ Distrust.” — For many 
years have we suffered from the confused and 
erroneous use of the two words “mistrust” and 
“distrust.” To mistrust is to put trust in that 
which ought not to have been trusted, while to 
distrust is to refuse to trust at all. The use of 
“ mistrust ” where “distrust ” was intended began 
in the newspapers, it has long ago extended 
through the reviews, and now is ravaging real 
octavo literature. I have expected weekly that it 


would receive correction from your hands, I mis- 
trusted where I should have distrusted. 
Gwavas. 


Perspicuity 1x Writinc.—The late Sir Arthur 
Helps, one of the clearest writers in the language, 
recommends (I think in his Essays on Business) 
the unhesitating repetition of the leading words in 
any document rather than the use of the phrase 
“the former” and “the latter.” As an instance 
near at hand in support of Sir Arthur's view, 
permit me, with all courtesy, to advert to the 
statement made, but not intended to have been 
made, by your esteemed correspondent Mk. 
Boucuter (5™ §. ix. 415) to the effect that he had 
received a letter from the great poet a 


A Misqvorep Provers.—I have read twice 
very lately the following proverb, “The darkest 
hour is that immediately preceding the dawn.” 
Any one who has travelled much by sea or land 
must know from experience that this is quite un- 
true; light increases in the morning as gradually as 
it decreases in the evening. The true proverb is 
“the coldest hour,” not “the darkest.” This is 


in Spain” (p. 332). For Jerome we should here 
certainly read Augustine. Epwarp Peacock. 
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of dew ; hoar frosts take place in the early morn- 
ing, consequently that is the coldest hour. 
E. Leaton 


Curious Curistran Nawes.—TI lately saw the 
death of a person bearing the very uncommon 
baptismal name of Archimedes, but have mislaid 

” 
my “ note. P. J. F. Gantition. 


Dean Swirt “had the utmost reverence to the 
Eucharist.” At St. Patrick’s, when celebrant, 
“he bowed to the Holy Table” (Gent. Mag., xviii. 
153). Mackenzie E, C. Watcort. 


Mueries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“CucKLEN wreEtcu.”—What is the meaning of 
“oncklen”? I have not been able to find the 
word in those dictionaries and glossaries to which 
I have access, nor is it mentioned in the four 
General Index volumes of “N. & Q.” I think, 
therefore, that it is worth while to make a note 
and query of the word. I find it in a very curious 
little publication, 4 x 3} inches in dimensions, 
containing twelve pages, the chief portion of the 
page being taken up by an illustration, underneath 
which are four lines of descriptive verse. Each 
page, including the letter-press, is engraved on 
steel. There is no title-page ; but on the grey 
paper cover is pasted a green paper, with the title, 
Hildargo the Robber, or The Mysteries, of the 
Cavern. This little book was given to its present 
possessor in the year 1838; and, to judge from 
some of the costumes in the prints, is probably 
about twenty or twenty-five years older than that 
date. It is a curious example of the style of art 
and literature that was prepared “ for the instruc- 
tion of youth.” Hildargo, after a successful career 
of crime, is attacked by a party of soldiers, who 
are attired in the military costume of the latter 
of George III.’s reign, but are supplied with 

man shields! Hildargo and his followers, who 
are dressed after the usual fashion of stage bandits, 
and who also bear shields, on which are skulls and 
crossbones, resist the soldiers ; and Hildargo has 
got the captain down on one knee, so that his 

lumed cocked-hat has fallen upon the ground. 
ut, though “ their falchions clash’d,” the soldiers 
gain the victory. Then comes this verse :— 
“ They seiz’d Hildargo (cucklen wretch) 
And dragg’d him thro’ the Town, 
And all the Neighbours ran to see 
The Tyrant overthrown,” 
I may observe that the letter-press is rather 
superior to the illustrations, which are sought to 
be made more attractive by being coloured—after 


avery barbarous fashion. The phrase “cucklen 

wretch” might have been composed by Lewis 

Carroll for one of his inimitable nonsense ballads. 
Curupert Bepe. 


A Book or Common PRAYER BELONGING TO 
Grorcr If.—A friend of mine has an old volume 
which he greatly prizes, and which has _ been 
handed down for several generations in his family 
as George II.’s favourite Prayer Book. He now 
wishes to verify, if possible, this tradition ; and as 
there is no handwriting in the book, or other unmis- 
takable evidence of its origin, he would be much 
obliged for any information upon the subject. Its 
bibliological description is as follows :— 

“The Book of Common Prayer; and Administration 

of the Sacraments and other rites and ceremonials of the 
Church of England, together with the Form or Manner 
of making, ordaining, and consecrating Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons. London, Printed by John Baskett, Printer 
to the King’s most Excellent Majesty, and by the 
Assigns of Henry Hills, deceased, 1727.” 
The book, unbound, is stated to have been pub- 
lished at eight shillings; this copy is, however, 
bound in a leather cover stamped with a gilt 
border. The royal arms, with the initials G.R., 
are stamped on both sides of the cover, and the 
back is ornamented with gilt crowns. The most 
singular point is, however, that each page, without 
exception, throughout the volume, has been bor- 
dered with lines of red ink, evidently drawn by 
an unpractised hand ; my friend is of opinion by 
the king himself. Any information on the pro- 
bability of the book being what it claims to be 
would be much esteemed. D. C. Boutcrr. 


Tue Bruce Famity.—In the County Families 
of the United Kingdom (Hardwicke & Bogue, 
1877) I find “ Robert Dalrymple Barwick Bruce, 
of Garlet and Kilbagie, co. Clackmannan, son of 
the late William Downing Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., of 
Garlet and Kilbagie, sometime a judge in Jamaica.” 
How is this? The family in question never owned 
either Kilbagie or Garlet, but are descended from 
James Bruce, of Barbadoes, who is styled in the 
Annual Register of 1750 “brother of Mr. Alex. 
Bruce, Presbyterian Minister of Belfast,” and who 
came from Ayrshire and was of humble origin. 
The author of the valuable work in question 
should refer to the Lyon King of Arms as the 
proper authority. Quip Nunc. 


Mr. Lusienan.—There was a gentleman of this 
name resident in London about the beginning of 
this century, who had been for many years employed 
at the Court as interpreter to the Turkish and 
Algerine missions. He was a native of Cyprus, 
and used to say that he was “seventh in descent ” 
from the king Guy Lusignan. In early life he 
was secretary to Ali Bey, and when he came to 
England he published his recollections of that 
famous chief. He was wounded at Jerusalem. 
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Mr. Lusignan married a Scotch lady, and had sons, 
who, I believe, dispersed themselves over the globe. 
I have heard that soon after his settlement in 
England Mr. Lusignan laid before the East India 
Company « plan for carrying the Indian mail 
through Egypt to Coptos and Berenice, and that 
he thought himself neglected when his proposal 
was adopted. Of this remarkable name there was 
formerly a family resident in Devonshire, the data 
and circumstances of whose arrival in England I 
should be glad to know. Gwavas. 


A Moyvmeytat Ivyscription.—I venture to 
write to ask if you can throw any light on the in- 
scription of which I send you a copy. The date is 
during the most troubled part of the Common- 
wealth. Has the inscription been obliterated in 
part from party feeling? Perhaps so; but then 
this is a poor remote parish on the chalk downs of 
Kent. 

Old gravestone, the only one left out of the four 
supports to the upper slab, which is missing, fixed 
up on south side of a stone vaulted grave in the 
churchyard of Wormshill, Kent :— 

THOMAS 

ATVS vy? 

ENDO PORTABAT FV 

NERA SVA. 1646, 

The left side apparently has no words carved on it. 
Perhaps it was left to be filled up. The letters 
marked with a ? are not very distinct ; the others 
are very distinct and well carved. 

H. Newrort. 


Liycotysutre Heaps.—In some unpublished 
notes of Wm. Blundell, of Crosby, Lanc., Esq., a 
Captain of Dragoons under Sir Thomas Tildesley in 
the Royalist army of 1642, I find the following 
curious entry 

“T did once enquire of a haberdasher of hats [this was 
in London about 1661] who had a wholesale trade with 
most parts of England, whether he had observed that 
any counties of England did produce heads remarkably 
eat or remarkably little; and he told me that the 
nee eads of Lincolnshire men were generally smaller than 
‘ any others that he met with.” 

; Is this peculiarity noticeable in Lincolnshire at 
the present day ? 
Lydcote Hall, Ormskirk. 


ay “Insprrep Iptor.”—According 
to the author of the article “ Goldsmith” in the 
Ency. Brit. (eighth ed., x. 708), it was Horace 
Walpole who spoke of Goldsmith as “an inspired 
idiot”; whilst the Rev. G. Gilfillan (Poetical 

‘orks of Goldsmith, &c., Edin., James Nichol, 
p. xxiv) says it was Garrick. Which was it? 

Wx. PenceEtty. 

Torquay. 

“ Trrtisep.”—In Smellie’s Midwifery, edited 
by McClintock for the New Sydenham Society 
(1876), there occurs, at p. 6, 1. 30, of the “ Memoir” 


(by the editor), the following passage, which is part 
of an extract from Smellie’s Testamentary Instru- 
ment :—“ As also the high steps there to take down 
the books, which must be contained in locked 
tirliced doors.” Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” inform me of the meaning of “ tir. 
lised ” as used by Smellie ? 
8S. M. Mac Swivey, 


Lorp Harpwicke.—In the Birm. Book Cat, of 
W. Brough, July, 1878, there is this anecdote :— 
“Lord Chancellor Hardwicke is said to have 
resigned his office and the seals on purpose to read 
it [De Thow’s History of his Own Time] in the 
original language. Dr. Adam Clarke.” What 
foundation is there for this story ? 

Ep. Marsuatt, 


“Serenpirity.”—A word coined by Horace 
Walpole to express the luck of a person who sooner 
or later obtained what he desired. Can any one 
suggest any history to the word? It does not 
appear to have any root or etymology. Did it 
not more probably arise from some mere passing 
table-talk? The word has been quoted in some 
recent monthly. C. 


Corston Cuurcnu, Somerset.—There is, or was 
until lately, carved on one of the pews of the 
parish church of Corston, co. Somerset, a shield 
bearing on a chevron a mermaid holding in one 
hand a comb, in the other a beg of gold. Are 
these the arms of the Brittons, lords of the manor 
of Corston, and, if so, are they correctly stated? 
or do they belong to some other family ? 

PLANTAGENET Browy. 


Tue Eart or Barrymore, 1793.— Would some 
of your numerous correspondents kindly favour 
me with any information they may be able to give 
concerning the famous amateur actor, the Earl of 
Barrymore, and his countess? His lordship met 
his death in 1793 by accident. Dutton Cook, in 
his “ Notes on Amateur Actors” (Once a Week, 
August, 1865), mentions that a brief memoir of 
his life was published by John Williams in the 
year of his death; but as I have been unable 
to obtain a copy, perhaps some of your readers 
could put me in the way of getting one. Gronow, 
in his Reminiscences, mentions him, but beyond 
these notices, and an occasional reference to the 
earl as a notorious madcap in sundry books, I can 
find no connected review of his life and doings, or 
of his family. In the mean time, I should be 
thankful for any information your readers can 
supply, both as regards his lordship and also as to 
the after career of the Countess of Barrymore. 

H. Harrison. 

Jask, Persian Gulf. 


Misereres.—I am preparing a work on the 


misereres of Beverley Minster, and wish to com- 
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pare them with those of other religious houses. 
Residents in cathedral and other towns possessing 
ancient churches would greatly oblige by forward- 
ing to address as below any particulars concerning 
the carvings under the movable seats in the choirs 
of the respective churches, specially noting the 
date of execution—if known or only conjec- 
tured ; the number of carvings, and if complete. 
If any list or notice has been brought out by local 
publishers, I will gladly remit on receipt through 
kindness of any of your readers. 

A concise list would be of great advantage; also 
sketch to show style of carving. Any such aid 
will be thankfully received, and duly acknow- 
ledged in the work for which the information is 
desired. T. T. Witpripce. 

4, Arnold Street, Anlaby Road, Hull. 

[Many of our readers will doubtless write direct to 
our correspondent ; he will, however, do well to refer 
himself to “ N. & Q.,” 4th S. viii. 205, 250, 272, 359, 438, 
610; ix. 191, 405, 471, 517; x. 15, 98, 157, 232, 280, 261, 
461; xi. 459, 496 ; xii. 96. ] 

Tae Gresaam Grassnoprer.—Is it known when 
the grasshopper became the crest of the family of 
Gresham ? and is any specific reason given for its 
adoption by them as their crest? I can find no 
such reason in any of the books of reference that 
ate within my reach. A ridiculous story is to be 
found nowadays in certain “‘ goody ” magazines to 
the effect that Sir Thomas Gresham adopted the 
grasshopper as his crest because its chirping had 
called somebody’s attention to hint when he was a 
friendless infant, exposed by his pauper mother. 
The parents of Sir Thomas, and the uncle by whom 
he was brought up, were wealthy persons, and of 
knightly rank. But perhaps the story may be 
traced to something that happened in an earlier 
generation. A. J. M. 


oF 1824 1838.—Who wrote 
the clever papers entitled “The Humbugs of the 
Age,” in the John Bull Magazine, a short-lived 
— venture of 1824? The humbugs were 

Quincey (they call him Quincy), Dr. Kitchener, 
Sir Humphry Davy, and Bishop the composer. 
And who was the author of the coarse, ill-natured, 
and not clever “Personal Sketches of Eminent 
Men of the Present Day,” which appeared in the 
Literary and Pictorial Repository, 1838? The 
series includes, among many others, Forster, 
Dickens, Shelley, and Lamb. C. E. B. 


Ox Day pip Kixe Jonny Die?—Sir 
Thomas Duffus Hardy, in his Description of the 
Patent Rolls, p. 177, gives the date of October 19, 
1216; Sir Harris Nicolas, in his Chronology of 
History, p. 325, says the same thing. I have no 
doubt that this is the true day ; but not only the 
old editions of Hume, but also the abridgment, 
known as the Student’s Hume, give October 17 for 
that event. Anon. 


Avutnors or Booxs WanTED.— 

The Village in an Uproar. A. T. G. 

The Wise Men of Gosmanthorpe: a Tale. Sm. 8vo. 
London, 1801.--Who was the author of this quaint a 


Autnors or Quotations WANTED.— 
*« We lose our lov’d ones, one by one, 
And lay them side by side.” 
“ Sweetness and sadness, interwoven, both, 
Source of the sweetest smiles and saddest tears.” 
The latter is in allusion to children. J. W. W. 


“ His golden locks time hath to silver turned, 
O time too swift! O swiftness never ceasing ! " &c. 
JOHN, 


“ What can we do, o’er whom the unbeholden 
Dwells in a night with which we cannot cope, 
What but look sunward, and with faces golden 
Speak to each other softly ofa hope?” K. N. 
Can any one tell me where I can find the poem from 
which the following lines (by W. Brown) are taken :— 
“ Blow, but gently blow, fayre winde, 
From the forsaken shore, 
And be, as to the Halcyon, kinde, 
Till we have ferried o'er.” B. 


“Gegen Dummheit kiimpfen 
Gitter selbst vergebens.” Schiller. 
“Nur die Lumpen sind beschieden.” Goethe. 
« Elle a dix mille vertus en louis bien comptés.” 
Moliére. 
Exact references to the above will oblige. 
GREYSTEIL. 


Replies. 


“THE LASS OF RICHMOND HILL.” 
(5 S. ix. 169, 239, 317, 495.) 

Although you, Mr. Editor, have justly remarked 
that the authorship of this song was fully dis- 
cussed many years ago in “ N. & Q.,” yet a com- 
paratively small number of the present subscribers 
possess the second series, and the inaccurate 
account of your last correspondent, Mr. Bett, 
ought not to pass as final and unchallenged in 
1878. The earlier answer given by your corre- 
spondent Put, who dated from Richmond in 1856 
(2"4 §., July 5), was so good that I did not think 
any addition of mine requisite, although one or 
two confirmatory facts escaped him. 

Put enumerates Mrs. Fitzherbert, Miss Smith, 
Miss Cropp, and “ Miss Janson, daughter of Mr. 
Janson, a rich attorney of Bedford Row, Blooms- 
bury, who had a country-house on Richmond Hill,” 
as ladies upon whom the cap had been fitted. 
“But notwithstanding all the authorities,” says 
Put, “I am inclined to think that the song was 
not intended for any particular person, but written 
by Mr. Wm. Upton, author of Poems on Several 
Occasions, 8vo., 1788, and A Collection of Songs 
Sung at Vaurhall, and who was the poet of Vaux- 
hall Gardens 1778-1789. I believe it first appeared 
in the Public Advertiser of Monday, Aug. 3, 1789.” 
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The correct date of the production of the song is 
1789. The first and second editions are now before 
me. The titles agree :—“The Lass of Richmond 
Hill, sung by Mr. Incledon with the utmost 
applause at Vauxhall Gardens, composed by Mr. 
ook. Price 1s.” The date of the first edition, 
— and sold by Preston & Son, at their 

arehouses, 97, Strand, and Exeter Change,” 
is easily proved by any biography of Incledon. 
Incledon sang but one season at Vauxhall Gardens, 
and his great success procured him an engagement 
at Covent Garden Theatre, where he first appeared 
in October, 1790, as Dermot, in The Poor Soldier. 
The date of 1789 is fatal to the MacNally episode. 
Miss Janson would have been one of the lasses of 
Richmond Hill in 1789 if she had remained single, 
but “ Leonard MacNally, Esq., Barrister-at-Law,” 
had been married “ to Miss Janson, only daughter 
of William Janson, Esq., of Bedford Row,” in 
January, 1787. He had therefore no longer occa- 
sion to sing “I die for her love !” or “O may her 
choice be fixed on me!” and so on, in 1789. It is 
the object of song-writers to make their words of 
wide application, and not to limit them to any one 
person within a circumscribed circle. Dibdin took 
a far wider sweep than Richmond Hill in his 
toast of 
“The wind that blows, 

The ship that goes, 

And the lass that loves a sailor.” 


MacNally was a dramatist, and not a writer of 
songs for Vauxhall Gardens. He was associated 
with Wm. Shield in opera, and not with James 
Hook. The first Mrs. Hook died in 1805, and 
Hook married again at sixty years of age, and 
died abroad. I had some correspondence with the 
late Dean of Chichester,about twenty-five years ago, 
when he was Vicar of Leeds, and I have now one 
of his letters upon the subject of his grandfather, 
James Hook, before me. The Dean descended 
from the eldest son by the first wife. My inquiries 
as to the song were made before 1838, when the 
first part of my collection of National English 
Airs was published. There were then many per- 
sons living who recollected the first production of 
the song, such as the late T. D’Almaine, Esq., Wm. 
Ayrton, F.R.S., W. Horsley, Mus. Bac., and others. 
The late Dr. Rimpavtr also inquired through other 
channels, and arrived at the same conclusion as 
I. As to the gossiping evidence of the late Lord 
William Lennox, he should have given his autho- 
rity, for, having been born in 1799, he could not 
possibly know. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Bett, has taken up the 
subject as an advocate, and does not quote fully and 
fairly. One example may suffice. He says :— 
“Hill House” [Richmond, Yorkshire] “is an old 
mansion, built on the highest point of the hill on 
which the town reclines, and 1s truly enough de- 
scribed in the song.” The italics are mine. Mr. 


Bet is indulging his poetical fancy there, for not 
one syllable of the kind is to be found in the song, 
Wa. Cuaprett. 
P.S.—For brevity’s sake I pass over the strong 
demand Mr. Bett would make upon our faith, to 
believe that Mr. Janson, of Bedford Row, and of 
Richmond, Surrey, was one and the same with Mr, 
T’ Anson, of Hill House, Richmond, Yorkshire. The 
Yorkshire gentleman, or his ancestors, had angli- 
cized his Dutch name in a very peculiar fashion. 


Tue Grose Epitrion or (5* §, 
ix. 504; x. 33.)—I cannot accept my friend Dr. 
Nicnotson’s view of Shakspere’s words in Hamlet, 
Act. iii. se. 4, Il. 167-169, and the context. 
Hamlet tells his mother that custom, which is 
devil on one side, is yet angel on another :— 

“ That, to the use of actions fair and good, 

He likewise gives a frock or livery, 

That aptly is put on.” 
And then he confines himself in what follows— 
which I call the context—to this “ use” : bids his 
mother 

“ Refrain to-night, 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence; the next more easy.” 
And then he goes on to tell her what the result of 
this practice will be. 

For “ use”—here, of course, the “ use” of five 
lines above, “the use of actions fair and good,” 
which alone Hamlet is urging on his mother—this 
“use can almost change the stamp of nature,” that 
is here his mother’s sensual nature, “and either 
tame the devil in her, or throw him out of her with 
wondrous potency.” Surely the devil of lust was 
already throned in Gertrude. She didn’t want 
Hamlet to tell her that “ use ” had set the devil on 
that throne—use didn’t make her commit ya 
with Claudius—but she did want Hamlet to tell 
her that, and how, “ use” would tame, or turn out, 
the devil already, months since, throned in her. I 
must repeat, then, notwithstanding Dr. Nicnot- 
son’s objection, that in lines 168-9 Hamlet is not 
dealing with the opposite forces, devilish and 
angelic, of habit, but urging on his mother the 
angelic force, and assuring her that it will either 
subject in, or eject from, her the devilish force that 
had then long mastered her :— 

What devil was’t 
That thus hath cozened you at 
tte 

I maintain that the alternative of either taming 
or out-throwing is a real one; for most of us 
know that, fight against the devil of habit as we 
will, we can seldom get even to the taming of him; 
“almost” is the utmost we can do. 

F. J. 


Queries ix. 107, 176, 256, 355.) 
—Hist has, in this discussion, been assumed to be 
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identical with whist. Although they have been 
sadly confused by lexicographers, I think it will 
be found that they differ both in origin and mean- 
ing. All the instances of the use of the former 
that I have met with, from Juliet’s recall, “ Hist, 
Romeo, hist !” (Rom. and Jul., ii. 2),on her return 
to the balcony after their second parting, through 
the comedies and farces of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, down to Mozart’s opera, 
where Leporello, from Don Juan’s palace, thus 
hails the masquers to invite them to the ball 
inside, are those of an exclamation simply to 
awake attention, with no injunction of silence, and 
only occasionally aiming at secrecy. This forcible 
sibilant (which abroad is written Ps, and in modern 
French Psitt) is the common mode throughout 
Europe of attracting in a public concourse the 
notice of a person at some little distance. In this 
country it has dropped out of use in good society, 
and in our literature is nearly obsolete ; but it is 
still of great avail in every-day life as a summons 
to waiters, workpeople, and other attendants, and 
in the communications of these with each other. 
In the streets it has coarsely crystallized into the 
Hi! of the Hansom cabman when he is kind 
enough to announce his intention of driving over 
you if you do not get out of his way. Hist, I 
would suggest, is to be uttered by Melancholy on 
the occasion in question as a call to allure Silence 
to join her train in companionship with Contem- 
npr and, by repeating it, to gently hale or hist 

er along. It is the verb (pro re natd made by 
Milton) that Mr. Dixon requires, and the force 
of the direction is to say, as it were, “ Beckon her 
on by signs to follow you.” But since this is to 
be a progress in the dark, when Philomel’s song 
“smoothing the rugged brow of night” may be 
expected, an invitation by word of mouth, guiding 
the follower by the ear, and to be renewed at 
intervals as quietly as may be, is enjoined by the 
poet. Cf. “I’d whistle her off,” &c. (Shak., Oth., 
lii. 3), and our modern phrases, “To pooh-pooh a 
suggestion,” “To laugh a case out of court,” “To 
whisper away a reputation,” for active verbs 
similarly formed. 

Whist as an interjection—probably its earliest 
form—dates from as far beak as the fourteenth 
century, when it appears as an equivalent for “Be 
still!” in Wyclif’s Bible (Judges xviii. 19), and 
also in Chaucer. Even in Shakspere’s time it had 
become archaic, and, having been modified into 
hush, is employed by him to command silence in 
the scene preceding that in which hist occurs 
(R. and J., ii. 1), showing how well he dis- 
tinguished between the two expressions. I am 
altogether disposed to let the text of the “Dead 
Lion ” alone. If, however, in spite of De Quincey’s 
warning, it must be disturbed, hest, used as a verb, 
would seem a better substitute than haste for the 
word we find there. I have consulted the 1645 


edition of the minor poems with this result : haste 
is spelt at p. 31 (L’ Allegro) as we now spell it, and 
not hast, as Mr. Dixon anticipates, and hist also 
is unmistakably there, at p. 39. 
Viscent 8. Lean. 
Windham Club. 


Tue Lark anp THE Liyyet (5" §. ix. 408; x. 
12, 58.)—I feel that I have been somewhat hast 
in arriving at the conclusion that the river Lar 
necessarily derives its name from Jlachs, the Teu- 
tonic word for salmon. In many instances this is 
the case; but where the configuration of the 
country and the sluggish course of the streams pre- 
clude the probability that the salmon ever fre- 
quented them, it would be absurd pedantically to 
insist on a derivation shown to be inappropriate. 

The prefixes Lac, Lax, Lach, Leche, Lich, are 
very common in English names of places. There 
are four sources from which they may be derived, 
and no doubt instances of each derivation may be 
found. 

1. The Cymric lweh, equivalent to A.-S. lac, 
Lat. lac-us, which originally signified a shallow 
stagnant piece of water or a marsh, in contra- 
distinction from lyn, a pool in a running stream. 

2. Lachs, A.-S. leax, salmon, as before men- 
tioned. 

3. A.-S. lich, Ger. leich, a corpse. 

4. Danish or Old Norse lek, a small stream. 

The nomenclature of the natural features of the 
country in England, especially the rivers and 
mountains, is for the most part Cymric. There 
are a few exceptions, such as the Mersey, the 
Blackburn, &c. Prima facie, then, we should 
look to Cymric for the derivation of the Lark. 
There can be little doubt that Lark is a corruption 
of lach or lac. In this we are confirmed by refer- 
ence to Domesday Book, the oldest and most 
authentic record of early place names. In this 
document lac in various combinations occurs very 
frequently. Lacford is, of course, the ford—now a 
bridge—over the river Lac. Lacford gives its name 
to the hundred, and is mentioned no less than 
twelve times in Domesday, besides Lakingaheda, 
or Lakingahethe (now Lakenheath), in the same 
hundred. There are also mentioned in other 
counties Laford, Laxdene, Lecheburne, Lechesthorpe, 
Lachinfeld, Leckford, &c. 

It is by no means necessary that we should 
derive all these from the same source. We must 
be guided by analogy and probability. 

In some cases, such as Lichfield, Lachinfeld, 
and probably Leckford, where great battles have 
been fought, it is a fair inference that the 
dead bodies of the slain gave its name to the field 
of battle. Mr. Isaac Taylor, in his Words and 
Places, derives Lackford from the record of a great 
battle fought there in 1173 between Robert, Earl 
of Leicester, and the king’s forces under Humphrey 
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The correct date of the production of the song is 
1789. The first and se cond editions are now before 
me. The titles agree :—“ The Lass of Richmond 
Hill, sung by Mr. Incledon with the utmost 
applause at Vauxhall Gardens, composed by Mr. 
Hook. Price 1s.” The date of the first edition, 
“printed and sold by Preston & Son, at their 
hago houses, 97, Strand, and Exeter Change 
is sily proved by any biography of Incledon. 
ho led don sang but one season at Vauxhall Gardens, 
and his great success procured him an engagement 
at Covent Garden Theatre, where he first appeared 
in October, 1790, as Dermot, in The a Noldier. 
The date of 1789 is fatal to the Mac ally episor le. 
Miss eats would have been one - the lasses of 
Richmond Hill in 1789 if she had remained single 
but “Leonard MacNally, Esq., Barrister-at-Law,’ 
had been married “ to Miss Janson, only daughter 
of William Janson, Es 3-5 of Bedford Row,” in 
January, 1787. He had therefore no Jon ger occa- 
sion to sing “I die for her love !” or “O may her 
choice be tixed ox me!” and so on, in 1789. It is 
the object of song-writers to make their words of 
wide application, and not to limit them to any one 
person within a circumscribed circle. Dibdin took 
a far wider sweep than Richmond Hill in his 
toast of 


** The wind that blows, 
The ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor. 


” 


MacNally was a dramatist, and not a writer of 
songs for Vauxhall Sealed He was associated 
with Wm. Shield in opera, and not with James 
Hook. The first Mrs. Hook died in 1805, and 
Hook married again at sixty years of age, and 
died abroad. I had some correspondence with the 
late Dean of Chichester, about twent y-five years ago, 
when he was Vicar of Leeds, and I have now one 
of his letters upon the subject of his grandfather, 
James Hook, before me. The Dean descended 
from the eldest son by the first wife. My inquiries 
as to the song were made before 1838, when the 
first part of my collection of National English 

Airs was publis shed. There were then m: ny per- 
sons living who recollected the first production of 
the song, such as the late T. D’Almaine, Esq., Wm. 
Ayrton, F R.S., W. Horsley, Mus. Bac., and others. 
The late Dr. Riweavtr also in: quired through other 
channels, and arrived at the same conclusion as 
I. As to the gossiping evidence of the late Lord 
William Lennox, he should have given his autho- 
rity, for, having been born in 1799, he could not 
possibly know. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Brut, has taken up the 
subject as an advocate, and does ne t quote fully and 
fairly. One ex: imple may suffice. He says :— 
“ Hill House” [Richmond, Yorkshire] “is an old 
mansion, built on the highest point of the hill on 
which the town recli ines, and as truly enough de- 
seribed in the song.” The italics are mine. Mr. 


Be x is indulging his poetical fancy there, for not 
| one syllable of the kind is to be found in the song, 
Wma. 


P.S.—For brevity’s sake I pass over the strong 
dem and Mr. Bett would make upon our faith, to 
believe that Mr. Jans son, of Bedford Row, and of 
| Richmond, Surrey, was one and the same with Mr 


"| T’Anson, of Hill House, Richmond, Yorkshire. The 


Yorkshire gentleman, or his ancestors, had angi. 


cized his Dutch name in a very peculiar fashion, 


THe Grose Epition or 
ix. 504; x. 33.)—I cannot ac ept my friend Dr, 
view of Shal cspere’s words in Hamlet. 
Act. iii. se. 4, IL. 167-169, and the context, 
Hamlet tells his mother that custom, which is 
devil on one side, is yet angel on another :— 

“That, to the we of actions fair and good, 

He likewise gives a frock or livery, 

That aptly is put on.” 
And then he confines himself in what follows— 
which I call the context—to this “use” : bids his 
mother 

Refrain to-nicht, 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence; the next more easy.” 
And then he goes on to tell her what the result of 
this practice will be. 

For “ use ”—here, of course, the “use” of five 
lines above, “the wse of actions fair and good.” 
which alone Hamlet is urging on his mother—this 
“use can almost change the stamp of nature,” that 
is here his mother’s sensual nature, “and either 
tame the devil in her, or throw him out of her with 
wondrous potency.” Surely the devil of lust was 
already throned in Gertrude. She didn’t want 
Hamlet to tell her that “ use ” had set the devil on 
that throne—use didn’t make her commit adultery 
with Claudius—but she did want Hamlet to tell 
her that, and how, “ use” would tame, or turn out, 
the devil already, months since, throned in her. I 
must repeat, then, notwithstanding Dr. Nicnot- 
son’s objection, that in lines 168-9 Hamlet is not 
dealing with the opposite forces, devilish and 
angelic, of habit, but urging on his mother the 
angelic force, and assuring her that it will either 
subject in, or eject from, her the devilish force that 
had then long mastered her :— 

What devil was’t 
That thus hath cozened you at hoodman-blind ” 
tte 

I maintain that the alternative of either tamin 
or out-throwing is a real one; for most of us 
know that, fight against the devil of habit as we 
will, we can seldom get even to the taming of him; 
“almost” is the utmost we can do. 

F. J. Furntvatt. 


Mitton ix. 107, 176, 256, 355.) 
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—Hist has, in this discussion, been 
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identical with whist. Although they have been 


edition of the minor poems with this result : haste 


sadly confused by lexicographers, I think it will | is spelt at p.31 (L’ Allegro) as we now spell it, and 


be found that they differ both in origin and mean- 
ing. All the instances of the use of the former 
that I have met with, from Juliet’s recall, “ Hist, 
Romeo, hist ies (R ym. and Jul., ii. 2), on her return 
tothe balcony after their second parting, through 
the c ymmedic s and farces of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, down to Mozart’s opera, 
where Leporello, from Don Juan’s palace, thus 
hails the masquers to invite them to the ball 
inside, are those of an exclamation simply to 
awake attention, with no injunction of silence, and 


only occasionally aiming at secre cy. This forcibl 
sibilant (which abroad is written /’s, and in modern 
French Psitt) is the common mode throughout 
Europe of attracting in a public concourse the 
notice of a person at some little distance. In this 
country it has dropped out of use in good society, 
and in our literature is nearly obsolete ; but it is 
still of great avail in every-day life as a summons 
to waiters, workpeople, and other attendants, and 
in the communications of these with each other. 
In the streets it has coarsely crystallized into the 
Hi! of the Hansom cabman when he is kind 
enough to announce his intention of driving over 
you if you do not get out of his way. Hist, I 
would suggest, is to be uttered by Melancholy on 
the occasion in question as a call to allure Silence 
to join her train in companionship with Contem- 
plation, and, by repeating it, to gently hale or hist 
her along. It is the verb (pro re natd made by 
Milton) that Mr. Dixon requires, and the force 
of the direction is to say, as it were, “ Beckon her 
on by signs to follow you.” But since this is to 
be a progress in the dark, when Philomel’s song 
“smoothing the rugged brow of night” may be 
expected, an invitation by word of mouth, guiding 
the follower by the ear, and to be renewed at 
intervals as quietly as may be, is enjoined by the 
poet. Cf. “I’d whistle her off,” &c. (Shak., Oth., 
lii. 3), and our modern phrases, “To pooh-pooh a 
suggestion,” “To laugh a case out of court,” “To 
whisper away a reputation,” for active verbs 
similarly formed. 

Whist as an interjection—probably its earliest 
form—dates from as far back as the fourteenth 
century, when it appears as an equivalent for “Be 
still!” in Wyclif’s Bible (Judges xviii. 19), and 
also in Chaucer. Even in Shakspere’s time it had 
become archaic, and, having been modified into 
hush, is employed by him to command silence in 
the scene preceding that in which hist occurs 
(. and J., ii. 1), showing how well he dis- 
tinguished between the two expressions. I am 
altogether disposed to let the text of the “ Dead 
Lion” alone. If, however, in spite of De Quincey’s 
warning, it must be disturbed, hest, used us a verb, 
would seem a better substitute than haste for the 
word we find there. I have consulted the 1645 


not hast, as Mr. Dixon anticipates, and hist also 
is unmistakably there, at p. 39. 
Vixcent LEAN. 
Windham Club. 


Tur Lark axnp Tue (5 §. ix. 408; x. 
12, 58.)—I feel that I have been somewhat hasty 
in arriving at the conclusion that the river Lark 
necessarily derives its name from lachs, the Teu- 
tonic word for salmon. In many instances this is 
the case: but where the contiguration of the 
1d the slu vish course of the streams pre- 


quented them, it would be absurd p dantically to 
insist on a derivation shown to be in ippr ypri te. 

The prefixes Lac, Lax, Lach, Leche, Lich, are 
very common in English names of places. There 
are four sources from which they may be derived, 
and no doubt instances of each derivation may be 
found. 

1. The Cymrie lirch, equivalent to A.-S. lae, 
Lat. lac-us, which originally signified a shallow 
stagnant piece of water or a marsh, in contra- 
distinction from lyn, « pool in a running stream. 

2. Lachs, A.-S. leax, salmon, as before men- 
tioned. 

3. A.-S. lich, Ger. leich, a corpse. 

4. Danish or Old Norse lekr, a small stream. 

The nomenclature of the natural features of the 
country in England, especially the rivers and 
mountains, is for the most part Cymric. There 
are a few exceptions, such as the Mersey, the 
Blackburn, &e. Primd facie, then, we should 
look to Cymric for the derivation of the Lark. 
There can be little doubt that Lark is a corruption 
of lach or lac. In this we are contirmed by refer- 
ence to Domesday Book, the oldest and most 
authentic record of early place names. In this 
document lac in various combinations occurs very 
frequently. Lacford is, of course, the ford—now a 
bridge—over the river Lac. Lacford gives its name 
to the hundred, and is mentioned no less than 
twelve times in Domesday, besides Lakingaheda, 
or Lalingahethe (now Lakenheath), in the same 
hundred. There are also mentioned in other 
counties Laford, Lardene, Le cheburne, Lechesthorpe, 
Lachinfe ld, Lecl:ford, &e. 

It is by no means necessary that we should 
derive all these from the same source. We must 
be guided by analogy and probability. 

In some cases, such as Lichfield, Lachinfeld, 
and probably Leckford, where great battles have 
been fought, it is a fair inference that the 
dead bodies of the slain gave its name to the field 
of battle. Mr. Isaac Taylor, in his Words and 
Places, derives Lackford from the record of a great 
battle fought there in 1173 between Robert, Ear! 
of Leicester, and the king’s forces under Humphrey 
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de Bohun ; but since the name is found in Domes- 
day, « hundred years before the battle was fought, 
we may dismiss this derivation as inapplicable, 

The nature of the locality may here assist us. 
The tract between the Lark and the Little Ouse, 
comprising Mildenhall Fen and Lakenheath 
Warren, was doubtless once a shallow lake. pur- 
tially drained by the rivers bounding it north and 
south, and now more effectually by the Mildenhall 
drain and the Lakenheath new lode. There is, it 
uppears, an alternative name for the river, which 

ilso called the Burn, A.-S. for a stream. Here 
we seem to have the key to the problem. The fen 
was the original Uweh, lac, or lake, from a Cymric 
When it began to be drained in Saxon 
times the stream aequired «a Saxon name, the 
Burn, but old association still preserved the name 
of the Lac, which eventu uly from its wider spread 
resumed its ascendency. 

The Danish derivation is plausible, but it is 
hardly borne out by the facts. The Danish 
element in West Suffolk is very sparse, though the 
name of the hundred Thingoe evidently implies a 
central place of Danish resort. Since the term lac 
is not limited to the river, but extends over the 
district, the Cymric or Celtic derivation seems on 
the whole the most probable and consistent with 
the facts. J. A. Picroy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


origin, 


Francis, Viscount Lover: Miyxster Lovet 
i, 230, 401, 443; 5% x. 28.)\—Mr. 
James Gatrvver is not, I think, strictly accurate 
in saying that the earliest notice of the discovery 
of the body of the supposed Viscount Lovel 
appears to be that in Anderson’s History of the 
House of Yvrery, printed in 1742. Two years 
before, in 1740, I find an earlier notice in the 
second part of Peck’s Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell, 
or, rather, of his “Collection of Curious Histori- 
cal Pieces” attached to that work. As the exact 
words of this notice may not be uninteresting to 
Mr. Garrpyer, or to the readers of “N, & Q.,” I 
here repeat them :— 

“William Cooper, Esq., Clerk of the Parliaments, to 
Francis Peck, M.P., Hertingfordbury Park, Aug. 9, 1737. 

“On May 6, 1728, the present D. of R[utland] related 
in my hearing, ‘That about twenty years then before 
(viz. in 1708, upon occasion of new laying a chimney at 
Minster Lovel) there was discovered a large vault or 
room under-ground, in which was the entire skeleton of 
a man, as having been sitting at a table, which was 
before him, with a book, paper, pen, &c., and in another 
part of the room lay a cap, all much mouldered and 
decayed, which the family and others judged to be this 
Lord Lovel, whose exit hath hitherto been so un- 
certain.’ —ZJTistorical Pieces, &e., p. 87. 

It will be observed that in this account there is 
nothing about the body being entire or the rich 
clothing. They do occur in The House of Yvery, 
vol. i. p. 290, Ev. Pu. Saver. 

Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 


“Hernerous” (5 §. x. 8, 14.)}—In the 
Prompt rerum Parrulorum, edited by Mr. Albert 
Way, p. 236, will be found an exhaustive note on 
the words, verb and substantive, whence this 
adjective is derived. “ Herberewe, herbor we, her- 
harbar, hereboroghe,” Lat. hos- 
a hospice or harbour; the verb being 
he he rhe herhoro ren, L it. h spitor, 
to harbour.” The learned editor says, “in a more 
extended sense ‘harbour’ denoted any place of 
refuge or hospitable reception”; and then, after 
quoting the passage from Maundevile (“ N. & Q..” 
ut supra, p. 14, on St. Julian), he says, “the ad- 
jective herherous has the signification of hospit- 
able” ; and he quotes “the version prefixed to the 
translation of the paraphrase of Titus by Erasmus, 
‘x bysshop must be such as no man can com- 
plaine on, not geuen to filthy lucre but herberous? 
Tit. i. 8, printed by Johan Byddell, t. Hen. VIII.” 
Mr. Way also seems to consider the common 
name used to mark certain spots, namely Cold- 
harbour, to have the same derivation. To these 
instances may be added what Mr. Halliwell gives 
in his Archaic Dictionary, s.v., “ herbergage 
A.-N.), a lodging,” with examples; and also, 
* herbrowles” (harbourless), “ without lodging, ‘I 
thursted and ye yave me to drinke, I was her- 
browles and ye herbrowde me, I was nakid and ye 
clothid me,’ MS. Rawl., C. 209, f. 12.” 

There is a singular use of the French word herbe, 
which seems as if it might be connected with this 
word. In N. Bailey's Dictionary, fol., second 
edit., 1736, sc, he says, “Herse [in French 
Academics] (sic) @ reward or some good stuff given 
to a Horse that has work’d well in the Manage.” 
I do not see what Bailey meant by the phrase “ in 
the French Academics,” unless the writers of the 
dictionary of the Academy; but there is another 
French expression which seems to bear upon the 
point ; “herber un cheval” meant to fasten a root 
of hellebore to the chest of a horse troubled 
with megrim or staggers, as Richelet Says, 8.0. 
“ Equino pectori ellebori radicem alligare. Terme 
de Maréchal” (Richelet, Dict., ed. fol., Lyon, 


1759). E. A. D. 


hi row, he rborowe, 


King Edward’s first Prayer Book preceded in 
date the Bishops’ Bible (1568), and the phrase 
quoted by Mr. Wine is in the earlier version of 
Coverdale (1535), whence no doubt it was im- 
ported into that Prayer Book. Herberous would 
mean inclined to “harbour.” In Pere’s the Plough- 
man’s Creed, 1. 215, “ And other houses y-nowe to 
herberwe the queen.” To harbour is not uncommon 
in Shakspere as a verb, but he does not use the 
derived adjective. Tyndale renders in the pas- 
sage of St. Peter, “Be ye herbrous and that 
without grudginge.” In the second book of the 


Homilies, Sermon of Alms-deeds (Hom. xxiii.), we 
find, “In clothing them ye clothed me ; and when 
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ve harboured them ye lodged me also.” “ Without 
God speed their herberie [lodging] was tane” 
Robert Henryson, Town and Country Mouse). 
First Enelish here-berga; Germ. herberga; Old 
French herberge, hauberge; Mod. Fr. auberge. 
This derivation is given by Mr. Morley. 

H. P. Woorryen. 


Coxheath House, Linton, Maidstone. 


In the black-letter edition of the Bible (1582) in 
my possession the word is harberous, not herberous, 

Pitlochry. 
The word harberous ocenrs at 1 Pet. iv. 9 in 
the “ Breeches” Bible (1599), and again at 1 Tim. 
iii, 2, “A bishop must b . modest, harberous, 


apt to teach.” 


ET 


As Book: Atexis or Piermont (5 8. 
ix. 429.)—“N. & @.” having now 
extensive depot of facts and information for the 
curious, 2 court of appeal as it were, we need to 
look into its indexes before we either can obtain or 
venture to communicate further enlightenment 
upon the desiderated points constantly recurring ; 
and thinking that Mr. Parrerson’s Old Book 
had before been dealt with in your pages, I made 
the search with partial suecess, Mr. Westwoop 
having, in 3°¢ S. xii. 389, 533, brought the edition 
of Alexis, 1614-5, to notice for the purpose of 
ascertaining if the translator, W. Ward, was identi- 
eal with a medical man of that name living in the 
reign of James I. If that is a point still needing 
elucidation, I may take the opportunity to say 
that I have the old Italian quack’s first edition of 
1559, the dedication of which to “Lord Russel, 
Erle of Bedforde,” by Warde, being a sober pro- 
duction, most likely by a man of mature years, 
would snggest a negative answer, the querist pro- 
hably being unaware of the book’s early introduc- 
tion to the English reader. As this notable speci- 
men of the folk-lore of our forefathers made its 
last appearance in 1614-5, mine as its first may be 
noted, showing that it took deep root as one of 
the people’s favourites, having intermediately run 
through some ten or a dozen editions in whole or 
parts. Here is mine, differing in title a little from 
Mr. Patrerson’s :— 

“The Secretes of the Reverende Mayster Alexis of 
Piemont, conteining many Excellét Remedies against 
dyuers diseases, woundes, & other accidentes, with the 
mannar to make Distillations, Parfumes, Confitures, 
Dyinges, Colours, Fusions, & Meltynges. A Worke 
wel approued, Verye proffytable & necessarye for euery 
man. Translated oute of Frenche into Englishe by 
Wyllyam Warde. 4. fo. 122 & Table. Londoni. Anno 
a Virgineo partu, MpLIx.” 

Colopon :—“ Imprinted at London by Henry Svtton, 


become an 


dwellyng in Paternoster rowe, at the Signe of the blacke 


J. O. 
Visiting a gentleman’s house in this neighbour- 


Moryan. Anno a Virgineo partu, 1559.” 


hood, I recently saw a copy of the work referred 
to, entitled The Necrets of the Rev. Master Alevis 
of Piemont, translated from the French by 
W. Ward, London, 1559, black-letter. I do not 
remember the colopon or imprimatur, but I could 
ascertain further particulars if desired. The above 
volume was small Svo. It had been in two collec- 
tions, and on the fiy leaf was noted in pencil, 
Vorth seven guineas.” F. A. 
Hocklitfe Lodge, Leighton Buzzard. 


The Secretes of Maister Alexis of Piedmont was 
first published in English in 1568. A fourth part, 
translated by Richard Ambrose, appeared in 1569. 
The book is not very rare, having been translated 
into many languages and gone through many edi- 
tions. H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 

Foxerat Arwovr (5" ix. 429; x. 11.)—In 
1841 I saw a very fine tilting helmet in the church 
at Coleshill, over the tomb of a (so-called) Cru- 
sader; and in St. Stephen’s Church, near Can- 
terbury, are, or were, suspended over the tomb of 
Sir John Manwood his helmet, gauntlets, sword, 
and spurs, all in good preservation. A. A. 

Pitlochry. 


In the church of Shroton, otherwise Twerne 
Courtney, about five miles from Blandford, Dorset, 
there used to be an old helmet fastened to a pillar 
near the pulpit. It may perhaps have been 
removed when the church was re-pewed some 
years ago. Possibly some Dorset readers of 
“N. & Q.” may be able to afford more informa- 
tion. There are in the church monuments of the 
Ryves and, I think, the Stubbs families, which 
may have some connexion with the relic in ques- 
tion. ANGLAISE, 


I can add to Mr. Surrn’s list the armour in the 
chapel of Farley, near Bath, and that at Chisel- 
hurst. TREGEAGLE, 


“Certs” (5 S, ix. 463).—The following ex- 
tract from Balthasar Corder, the Jesuit com- 
mentator on the Book of Job, who lived a.p, 1592- 
1650, contains an early discassion upon the reading 
of Job xix. 24 and its meaning :— 

“Multi autem pro celte legere voluerunt certe; sed 
vocem celte retinent Romana, S. Gregorius, Richardus, 


Hugo Cardinalis, et plurima MS. exemplaria, Imo 
S. Hieronymus, Epist. 61, ad Pammach., Marianus 


Victorius ex antiquo quodam epitaphio, et Franciscus 
Lucas Votat. 82, in Biblia, Calepinus et alii celte aiunt 
esse instrumentum sculptorium; quod alii ce/um vocant 
a celando, seu sculpendo, Hebraice est laghad ; 
quod recentiores et Chaldzeus vertunt in @lernum ; 
S. Augustinus in testimonium ; quod olim etiam signi- 
ficabat vox ce/te, ut optime scire potuit S, Hieronymus, 
idque hac allusione, ut videtur, quod hoc instrumento 
res quasi testimonio eterno consignarantur.”—Tom. iii, 
. 413, Suppl. ad Comment. in S. 8S. R. P. Corn & Lap. 
ar., 1866. 

But the most complete examination of the point 
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is in Pineda’s Commentary on Job, ad. loc. Col. 

Agr., 1603. He observes :— 
“Tota jam controversia de er/’e est, aliis legentibus 
certe, et plerisque existimantibus correctiorem lectionem 
ecriptoris, aut corrupti ali 


esse cevfe, et Non Nisi Inept 
cujus correctoris vitio irrep-isse « 
MSS. have eel/e, and 


that reading > and 


He mentions that twenty-one 
that several early writers have 
also that Albertus Magnus says : 

linabile designans instrnumen- 
culpuntur durissimi.” 
Latin 


ippear 


»nomen ind 
tum cwementarii 

It appears from Sabatier that the old 
version was quite different. Vercellone, as ay 
from Nutt’s Catalogue, has not reached the Book 
Pineda inserts the inset on in which 


MARSHALL. 


quo lapides 


celle occurs. 

Sandford St. Martin. 

Mowastic Custumats or Excianp §, ix. 
507. I understand your correspondent inquires 
purely for English custumals, and I therefore in- 
dicate those most readily accessible, but T could 
furnish a second long list of books and MSS. in 
which facts quite as interesting are imbedded. 
Lanfrane’s Constitutions for Canterbury and 
General Constitutions of the Order in Reyner ; 
Abbot Ware’s Custumal of Westminster and the 
ordering of the novices of Bury (epitomized by me 
in the /eclesiastic), Brit. Mus.; Customs of Nor- 
wich (MS., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge) ; 
Ely (Lambeth Ms. Rites of Durham (Surtees 
Socie ty); Chronicles of Abingdon (M ister of the 
Rolls series) and Annals of St. Alban’s. 

For the Cistercians the best English MS. is 
Harl. 3708. The Yorkshire Archeological Society 
published a selection of rubrics a few years since, 
but it is absolute ly necessary to stu ly the Nomas- 
ticon Cisterciense, 1661, and General Constitutions 
in Marte ne’s The Novus 
tom, iv. I did my best to condense these in my 
memoir on Old Cleeve in the Proceedings of the 
R.LB.A. Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


“Qvousque TANDEM”: “EquvasLe”: “ Qut- 
escent” x. 6.)—Had Gwavas run these 
words to ground, that is, traced out their derivation 
and their usage by the best authors in the language 
from which they come, I think he would have been 
less severe in his strictures upon “the execrable 
usages” which, according to his view, “ have grown 
up in our generation.” Now, of course he is quite 
aware that these words are of purely Latin origin 
—“equable” from a@quabilis, “ quiescent” from 
quiesco, Let us see, then, whether such writers as 
Cicero, Virgil, Pliny, and others, are not as truly 
open to this grave charge, and have committed as 
glaring “ impieties” Latin as some are 
said now to commit against English. 

1. “It is often said that the temperature is 
* equable,’ as if we could make it equal at pleasure.” 
But what has our making or not making to do 


Anecdotoru m, 


against 


with it? The word implies quality in the thing 
itself, not any force or influence apart from it, 
Hence by such writers as the above mentioned it 
is as often used of inanimate as animate objects, 
and the signification intended is without change, 
Let To speak 
first: “In omni genere se wquabilem preebeat” 
(Tuse. Disp., ii. 27)—“ It should show itself uni- 
form in every kind” (of suffering). He is speaking 
of patic nee. “ Motus certus et quabilis ” Nut 


Deor.. ii. 9) a certain and uniform motion,” that 
is, 2 motion which possesses this quality as inherent, 


uniform, consistent with itself. 


In Sallust (Bell. Jugurth.) we have the expression 
“Vis pulveris sequabilis,” “a uniform cloud of 
dust ”—=uniform in appearance, &c. But in Lac- 
tantins (De Orig. Error., ii. ) we find a passage 
which touches the very point: “Non erant, 
inquiunt, in principio mundi hyems et <estas, sed 
perpetua temperies et ver aquabile”—* In the 
beginning of the world they affirm that there was 
neither winter nor summer, but an endless mode- 
rate temperature an l equable spring.” 

I submit. then, as to this word, if it is predicated 
of such sul je 
ture, spring, and other inanimate objects, by the 
best writers in a language they must have best 
understood, the same liberty of usage cannot be 
denied to its derivative, much less condemned as 
“impious” and “ execrable.” 

2. “The barometer has sometimes been ‘ quies- 
cent,” &c. Putting by your correspondent’s con- 
clusion, that from this ‘‘ we may expect a change,” 
as I utterly fail to see it, let us see how the Latins 
used the word. Virgil, with one instance from 
Pliny the elder, will be sufficient. “ Gravia arma 
quiesce nt” (Aineid, x. 836)— The heavy arms 
were quiescent,” ceased to be 


cts as patience, motion, dust, te m pera- 
4 


wielded. 
“Flamma quievit” (Zn. vi. 226)—“ The flame 
was quiescent” ceased to flicker. “ Alta quiérunt 
wequora” (En, vii. €)—“ The deep waters were 
quiescent ”=were in a state of settled stillness. 
“Quiescentes Nili aque” (Plin. xiii. 11, 22)—“ The 
quiescent waters of the Nile.” Now “ quiescent” 
differs from “ quiet ” in this way, that in the latter 
no state or condition is implied for any length of 
time ; a thing may be quiet one moment and 
unquiet the next. But not so with the former. 
Here the rest is a more settled one—not rest only 
but a state of rest. So that if the barometer has 
stood long at rest “ quiescent ” is the word appro- 
priate to the phenomenon. If it only rests at 
short and uncertain intervals, then “ quiet ” is the 
word to be employed. Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


Deatu or Srexcer Compton, Eartor Norts- 
ampton S. x. 22.)—In connexion with this 
event and the touching letter of the third Earl of 
Northampton, a tradition which has been handed, 
down at Chartley in Staffordshire, the seat of Lord 
Ferrers, not far from the battle-field of Hopton 
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Heath, may not be out of place. It is said that 
the body of the Earl of Northampton was brought to 
Chartley (at that time the seat of Robert Devereux, 
the third Earl of Essex, the Parliamentary general) 
and laid in the hall, the only large room in the 
house, on the great shutile board there. This cele- 
brated shuffle board still exists, though now 
divided into three tables. It is preserved at 
Staunton Harold, Lord Ferrers’s principal seat in 
Leicestershire, having escaped the fire of 1781, 
when the greater part of the “ goodly manor place 
of Chartley,” as Leland calls it, the prison of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was destroyed. This table is men- 
tioned by Plot in his History of Staffordshire, 
p. 383. It was ten yards one foot and one inch 
Jong, and made up of about 260 pieces of oak, laid 
upon longer boards. Ev. Pu. Smirvey. 
Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon, 


Cart. James Kine, LL.D., F.R.S. (5 S. x. 
27.)—The portrait by Webber of this naval officer, 
from which the engraving by Bartolozzi was taken, 
was shown me last year by his kinsman, the late 
Bolton King, Esq., at his country seat, Chadshunt, 
Warwickshire. I have now before me a short bio- 
graphy, in the shape of a pamphlet, of Capt. James 
King. From this it appears that he accompanied 
Capt. Cook in his last memorable voyage, and 
that he was a man of high scientific attainments. 
But a fuller account of him will be found in the 
well-known work Lancashire Worthies. 

Arruur LEARED. 


This was the celebrated friend and companion 
of Capt. Cook in his third voyage round the world. 
An excellent memoir of Capt. King is printed in 
History of County Palatine and Duchy of Lan- 
easter, by Edward Baines (1836 ed.), iii, 218-23. 
I should perhaps add that Trevanion, on p. 222 of 
this history, is a misprint for Trevenen. An 
Elegy to the Memory of Capt. James King, 
LLD., FIRS, by the Rev. William Fordyce 
Mavor, was printed in 1785. 

W. P. Courryey. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

My great uncle, Capt. James King, is men- 
tioned in Madame D’Arblay’s Journal with great 
admiration. He died early. I wrote a paper on 
Capt. King in the Argosy some years ago, and it 
has been republished in my book, A Cluster of 
Lives (King). We have a similar print to that 
mentioned hanging up in my father’s dining-room 
at this moment. The other Mr. J. King named 
was no relation of ours. Avice Kina, 

Cutcombe Vicarage, Dunster, Taunton. 

Arus on Cuina (5 ix. 487.)—The 
china described by Mr. Smiru was manufactured 
either for Sir William Yonge of Culleton, who died 
in 1754, or for his son Sir George, the last baronet, 
who died in 1810, If for the father, who was 


a K.C.B. (and the motto round the coat is that of 
the Order of the Bath), it must be Derby ware, 
the manufactory for which was existing long before 
1750. If his son Sir George Yonge was also a 
K.C.B., it is more likely that the china is Lowes- 
toft, as the works at that place were established in 
1756. Sir George was appointed Governor-General 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and it is not unlikely 
that he had the service made to take with him 
there. Bb. J. 


The arms described are those of the Right Hon. 
Sir George Yonge, Bart., K.B., who died in 1812. 
J. Woopwarp. 


SRADSHAW THE Reeicipe (5" ix. 468.)— 

Your correspondent will find in 

“A Perfect List of the Names of the Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgesses and Barons of the Cinque Ports 
of England and Wales for the Parliament begun at West- 
minster the 25th day of Aprill, in the year 1660,” 4to., 
1660, 
the name of Roger Bradshaw, Esq., as one of the 
representatives of Lancashire. 

Epwarp Peacock, 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Tue History oF WINTER- 
ton” (5 §, ix. 507.)—The following full title of 
a pamphlet will give J. T. F. what information he 
requires :— 

“The ‘ History of Winterton ia the County of Lincoln, 
by Abraham de la Pryme’; communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries, with an Introduction by Edward Pea- 
cock, Esq., F.S.A., the owner of the origins] Manuscript. 
London, J. B. Nichols & Sons, Printers, 25, Parliament 
Street, 1866.” 

I presume the MS. is still in the possession of 
Mr. Peacock. R. Currin, 

Anicain (5" §. ix. 506.)—It is suggested that 
the “1694” use of this name as a word meaning a 
waiting woman itself flows from Abigail's words to 
David’s servants : “ Behold let thine handmaid be 
a servant to wash the feet of the servants of my 
lord” (1 Sam. xxv. 41). Joun Pike, F.S.A. 


The inquiry into the early use of this name was 
the subject of several notices in the first series of 
“N. & Q.” An earlier use than that mentioned 
by TREGEAGLE was pointed out by Mr. J. 8. 
Warpen, vol. v. p. 450, who again refers to his 
suggestion, vol. ix. p. 359:— 

“Your recent correspondents on this subject do not 
appear to have met with the passage in which I men- 
tioned that since putting the question | had found that 
a waiting-maid in Beaumont and Fletcher’s comedy of 
The Scoruful Lady was wamed Abigail, and that as the 
play appeared to have been a favourite one, the applica- 
tion of the name to the class generally was probably 
owing to it, 

Ep. 


Fox-pay (5 §,. ix. 426.)—The adjective fory 


appears occasionally in Mr. Richards’s published 
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Weather Reports for Penzance. In West Corn- 
wall the phrase “ A foxy day” is applied to a few 
hours of precarious sunshine in the middle of a 
long spell of wet weather. TREGEAGLE. 


Arms on Otp (5™ §. x. 27.)—The 
original possessor was clearly Sir William Yonge, 
installed Knight of the Bath June 17, 1725, at 
the restoration of the order. He was son and heir 
of Sir Walter Yonge, of Culleton, in Devonshire, 
Baronet, whom he sueceeded in the baronetcy 
July 18, 1731. Sir William was in 1724 one of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, in 1728 
one of the Commissioners of the Admiralty, and 
subsequently Secretary at War, and in 1746 Joint- 
Vice-Treasurer of Ireland. He died August 10, 
1755. The baronetcy became extinct about the 
year 1810. It was created in 1661. The arms 
are incorrectly given in the query; they are, 
Ermine, on a bend cotised sable, three griffins’ 
heads erased or. Ev. Pu. Survey. 

Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Toe “Dies Ire” x. 60.)—It will per- 
haps interest and amuse your correspondent to 
know that in an American Dies Ire, by the Rev. 
Charles Rockwell, the line to which she refers is 
most unaccountably turned thus :— 

* Day of wrath, O direful day! 
Earth in flames shall pass away, 
Virgil and the Sibyl say.” 
Cuantes F. Warrey, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


Frorio’s Travian Brocrapny or Lapy 
Grey (5 S$. ix. 408, 472.)—Richard Painter 
printed at Middleburgh in 1582 A Booke which 
sheweth the Life and Manners of all True Chris- 
tians, 4to. (see Ames and Herbert, vol. iii., 1659). 

R. S. Turner. 


Heyry Anprews, AtmManac Maker, &c. (5 
S. ix. 328; x. 55.)—J. H. W. remarks that he 
doubts whether Francis Moore was a real person- 
age or only a pseudonym adopted by Henry 
Andrews from 1769 to 1818. The almanacs of 
Francis Moore had been in existence long before 
Henry Andrews was born. The earliest that I 
possess is for the year 1703. J. H. W. further 
remarks that many farmers will to this day have 
no other than what is called “Old Moore’s” 
almanac. I fear that the “Old Moore” that is 
mostly patronized is a penny edition, and not the 
old-fashioned sixpenny one issued by the Stationers’ 
Company. Frances Cou.iys. 

5, New Burlington Street, W. 


Your correspondent J. H. W. says, “There 
seems to be considerable doubt as to whether 
Francis Moore was a real person or only a pseu- 
donym.” It is certainly no proof of the existence 
of a man to point out that what passes for likenesses 


of him exists. It may be as well to note, however, 
that in Knight’s Old England, ii. 240, there jg 
& woodcut portrait of Francis Moore, which 
professes to be taken from an anonymous print 
published in 1657. 


Oatpara (5% ix. 68, 134.)—It was 
asked some time since where this came from, 
J. C. Wolf, in Cur. Phil. et Crit., in N. 7, 
Hamb., 1737, on 1 Cor. i., says :—* Proverbium 
apud Griecos erat teste Athen:vo pupois.” 
I have not been able to meet with it in Atheneus, 
Can any one point out where it occurs ? 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


Witt or Joun Arcnor (5™ §S, ix. 405, 472 
496.)—I am inclined to believe that the letter o in 
this name has been mistaken for e, and I think 
that on further reference to the old cheirography 
it would be found to be so. 5. 


The parish priest would very likely be a rector 
or vicar. The chantry priest would generally be 
described as a capellanus or chaplain, ¥. Fe 


“Rorp” (5 S, ix. 169, 195, 214.)—There are 
these notices of Royd: 

“Royd: Teutonic. Probably land that has been 
ridded of trees. Low Latin terra rodata. E.g. Huntroyd, 
Holroyd, Ormerovd. Names in rod, rode, or roth are 
very common in Hesse ; liable to be confused with rithe, 
running water, and rhyd, a ford, See......Charnock's 
Local Ktum., p. 229."—J. Taylor's Words and Places, 
Lond., 1865, p. 480. 

“ Royd, E., a road cut in a wood, or land ridden over; 
the allusion being to the traditionary grants of as much 
land as the grantee could ride round in a day, Ex.: 
Hunt-royd, and Mytholm-royd (Yorks), the name Booth- 
royd, Xc. The people of South-west Yorkshire still pro- 
nounce coat and throat as coyt and throyt.”"—F. Edmunds’ 
Traces of Hist. in Names of Places, Vocabulary, p. 276, 
Lond., 1872. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


It seems to me Mr. Picton is too sweeping in 
his explanation, unless he is furnished with topo- 
graphical evidence which he has not supplied. 
The word street enters into the names of many 
places, and it seems but reasonable that the word 
road should have been used similarly ; and in 
effect it would appear to do so, as places bearing 
that name alone or in combination are in immediate 
proximity to Roman and other roads. It is very 
hazardous to interpret local names without local 
knowledge. Usually, I think, it will be found that 
local names in England are Keltic and not Ger- 
man, of which the compounds of street and road 
are examples. So Rotten, which occurs in several 
parts of Britain, as Rotten Park, Birmingham; 
Rotten Row in London, Derby, Glasgow, and 
Hindley, Lancashire, and Rottingdean, Sussex, 
appear due to proximity to a great or important 
road ; but of the traces of any forests I doubt if 
there are more than in many other places, and I 
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fail to see why such a clearing of land should give 
the name. Are illustrations to be found ? 
PARKFIELD. 
Pore ALEXANDER VI. (5 S. ix. 387; x. 32.) 
—The lines on Pope Alexander VI. will be found 
among the pasquinades quoted in Hare’s Walks 
in Rome, vol. ii. p. 189. 


CurisTIAN AND SUR-NAMES NoW OpsoLeteE (5™ 
§. ix. 345, 377, 496; x. 35.)—Avice is certainly 
not extinct. There is a living Avice among my 
acquaintance. 


“A BRASS KNOCKER” (5% S. x. 8, 34.)—This 
term for the remains of a dinner I have always 
understood to be one of our many importations 
from the East, and it is not at all unfamiliar to 
Anglo-Indians. It is probably a corruption of two 
very common Hindustani words, Basi, cold, and 
Khana, food or dinner. Pronounced carelessly 
and quickly, with the introduction of the letter r 
after the vowel a in bust the words may easily take 
the sound of brass knocker. F. R. S. W. 


I have long known this word as applied to 
a réchauffé or serving up again of a yesterday's 
dinner or supper. I believe I met with it first in 
anovel by Winwood Reade, called Liberty Hall, 
where it is introduced as a piece of Anglo-Indian 
slang. J. M. 


TREGEAGLE is slightly wrong as to the term 
“knock out” being applied to a clearance sale. It 
is in fact used to designate a rather “shady” piece 
of business sometimes carried on among the dealers 
frequenting such sales, and is formed in the follow- 
ing manner. These gentlemen settle among them- 
selves before the sale commences which lots they 
require, and agree not to bid one against the other ; 
but should any one outside the “knock out” bid 
for the lot which is up, it is at once run up to its 
highest value, and sometimes above it, so as to 
prevent it going from the clique. After the sale 
is over an adjournment is made (usually to a 
public-house), when the lots are again put up 
among the members of the “ knock out,” and when 
the whole is sold the money which is realized 
above what was paid for the goods is equally 
divided among the members. 


Frorat Crier Rents (5 S. ix. 367, 497; x. 
16.)—Simon de Bursblades granted lands in Burs- 
blades, &e., “reddend. annuatim unam rosam in 
f. Nativ. 8. Joh. Bapt. heredibus Willi. Grome de 
Bursbladys si petatur. 6th May, 1411” (Hist. et 
Antiq. co, Palatine Durham, R. Surtees, vol. ii. 
edit. 1820). F. A. Buiaypes. 

Hockliffe Lodge, Leighton Buzzard. 


Tokens of THE Sacrament S. ix. 248, 
398 ; x. 39.)—Though admission to the communion 
among Presbyterians in Scotland is in modern 


times frequently by a card to show membership, 
yet it is still very common to use small “ medals,” 
as your correspondent terms them, made of pewter, 
about 1 in. by j in. in size, with the name of the 
church and sometimes that of the minister, with 
a text from the Bible on the different sides. 
These are given out to the intending communicants 
previous to the Communion Sabbath. Getting 

a “token” is quite well understood in Scotland. 

C. 
Tue Russet Famity §. ix. 461, 491, 510 ; 
x. 19.)—Having some official documents signed by 
various members of the Russell family, I am 
enabled to state that in those papers bearing the 
signatures of Lord James Russell and his wife 
the latter is styled “Elizabeth Lady Russell.” 
I should be obliged by some information respect- 
ing a “Katherine Russell,” 1699, and “Roman 

Russell,” date from 1684 to 1707. 
Emity Cote. 
Teignmouth. 


“ CaTaLocvE or Five Hunprep 
Avutuors” (5t® §, viii. 428 ; ix. 72, 338; x. 30.) 
—The Catalegue of Five Hundred C lebrated 
Authors is reviewed in the European Magazine 
(1788), vol. xiv. p. 103, which mentions “an his- 
torical and critical account of the lives and writings 
of the living authors of Great Britain, wherein 
their respective merits are discussed with the 
utmost candour and impartiality. Svo.” This 
appeared in the year 1762. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1804, vol. 
Ixxiv. p. 1173, is a quotation from New Catalogue 
of Living Authors, but no date of publication is 
given. 

Can any correspondent give the names of the 
authors of the above ! L. L. H. 


s Morris or Merritis” (5 
vii. 466, 514 ; viii. 51, 218, 238; ix. 177.)—The 
Tprodidv, with its central “fold” or “ mound,” 
and the Ilerreva, or board of Palamedes, were pro- 
bably the originals of merrills and draughts. 
Ovid, Tristia, ii. 477-481, and De Arte Amanii, 
iii. 357-365, alludes to the men being moved in 
direct lines, set in a row, and retreating. He 
says (in the former) :— 
* Parva sedet ternis instructa tabella lapillis, 
In qua vicisse est, continudsse suos.” 

But here there are only three counters on each 
side. In Ireland it was, and perhaps still is, 
called “ top castle,” and played with as many men. 
Mackenzig E. C. Waccort. 


“ Nive Men 


“Snr, tHe Cats Motner” §. ix. 402, 
494.)—I cannot agree with A. J. M. in styling 
this expression “a most vulgar form of speech,” 
though certainly an antiquated one, as I have fre- 
quently heard it in my childhood from my grand- 
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mother, a thorough gentlewoman in every sense of 
the word ; it was used by her as a gentle reproof 
to the childish speech, “ She did this or that ”— 
“ She is the cat and he is the dog, my dear.” I 
wonder if A. J. M. ever heard of “ Mr. Brittlecup 
and Mrs, Tinkettle,” personages to whom this said 
grandmother was wont to refer young people pos- 
sessed of undue curiosity. Were they characters 
in any old novel? who was “Cheeks the 
Marine,” another answer to impertinent querists, 
who is, as Capt. Marryat expresses it, “ Mr. 
Nobody” on board a man-of-war? All these 
mythical persons were familiar to me as a child, 
and where an absolute scolding was not necessary, 
the mention of their names sufficed to check juve- 
nile precocity in a truly magical manner. 
H. M. L. 

I do not know whether I belong to one of “ the 
classes which supply ‘ mammas’ and little girls to 
literature,” but I do know that “She, the cat’s 
mother” was often used in our family in the way 
indicated by Curunenr Bene, and I never heard 
it condemned asa vulgar form of speech, though no 
doubt, in common with other adages, there is very 
little about it that one could call genteel. I be- 
lieve it did good service in breaking children of 
the habit of referring to a person as “she,” with- 
out ever mentioning her name. Under “Cat’s 
Aunt” Mr. Peacock (Gloss. Manley and Corring- 
ham) remarks, “ When a person talking of another 
says ‘she’ without having mentioned her name, 
his hearer usually says, by way of reproof, ‘ She’s 
the cat's aunt, i.c., the word she might have that 
significance. Common in London.” 

Sr. 


Also, 


In Kent, and by Kentish folk, the same thought 
is expressed by “She is the cat’s grandmother,” 
and is uniformly used to inculcate in children a 
respectful way of a of elders. Supposing 
a child to be ' Uking of a lady, at first mentioning 


her by name, but proceeding to a long relation in 
which “she” occurs incessantly, the mother will 
bring to the child’s mind a sense of undue levity, 


and aw ant of deference perceived in this style of 


talk by, “ My dear, remember that ‘she’ is the 
cat’s vrandmot her.” Georce Repway. 
Chels sea. 


CoteripGe or (5 ix, 128, 
438.)—The idea is from Byron’s V vision of Judq- 
ment :— 


392, 


** The fogs of London, through which, dimly beaconed, 

The weathercocks are gilt some thrice a year, 

If that the summer is not too severe.” 

By the way, is not Mr. C. A. W ARD’s phrase, 
“The fine gentleman of Twi ickenham,” a clear in- 
fringement of Mr. Pope’s patent?) TrecEaG ie. 


Tue Nanran Famity (2™ §, viii. 


228, 294, 
357 ; 5 §. viii. 472; 


ix. 129, 398, 457.)—The 


following name is to be found in the London 
Business Directory for 1876 :—“ Thomas H. Nan- 
fan, Booking Office, 17, Stamford Street, Black- 
friars Road ,5.E.” The following is part of the 
pedigree as given by Nash in his //istory of Wor. 
cestershire. It does not include certain names 
given by Sir J. Maciean :— 
. Silvester Nanfan of Trerise, co. Cornwall, Esq. 
. Sir Richard. 
. Sir John — Jane, d. of Sir John Coleshill. 
. John, of Birts Morton, Knight of the Shire for Wor- 
cester, 24 Hen. VI. 

John, of Birts Morton, Esq., temp. Hen. VI. and 
Edw IV. 

6. Sir Richard, of Birts Morton, Treasurer 
Lieut: nant of Calais, 1503, 1S Hen. VII. 

7. John, of Birts Morton, Esq. = Maud, 4. 
Richard Cornewall of Berrington, co. Hereford. 

8. William, of Birts Morton = Maud, d. of Richard 
Monington. 

9. Giles, of Birts Morton, 

Branches of the family settled in Gloucester- 
shire, at Tewkesbury, Barnesley, &c. ; in Salop, 
London, &c. 

Mr. Giles Nanfan and Mr. Randal Dobyns 
built an almshouse in the town of Newent, Glou- 
cestershire, consisting of eight dwellings, with 
gardens. This was, I believe, in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. H. Bower. 


Tue Dutrcu Master Metsu §, ix. 508,)— 
I believe that G. G. will find upon inquiry that 
his picture formed part of the small collection 
which belonged to Henry Crowe, a vicar of 
Buckingham, who lived in Hatton Garden, and 
died there about a quarter of a century ago. The 
picture looks like an answer to a challenge to 


and Dep. 


of Sir 


paint the most unpromising subject without 
vulgarity. GWAVAS. 
Penzance. 


THE Dark (5™ vii. 145, 295, 
437.)—Trollope, in his American Senator (vol. i. 
». 276), gives his authority in favour of the 
possibility of “ blushing in the dark,” and although 
the passage occurs in a work of fiction, it is so 
thoroughly natural as to be well nigh convincing, 
if, indeed, the fact be not sufficiently established 
already. Mary Masters is contemplating the idea 
of giving herself to Larry Twentyman, while all 
the time she is in love with Morton :— 

“And then she ‘blushed’ as she lay in the ‘ dark,’ 
with her cheek on her pillow, when she found herself 
forced to inquire within her own heart whether she did 
not love some one elxe. She would not own it, and yet 
she ‘ blushed,’ and yet she thought of it.” ‘ 

G. L. G, 


Fietp Popry §. ix. 488, 
514; x. 57.)—In Norfolk the field poppy (Papaver 
Rheas) is called a head-ache, not ear-ache, from the 


general impression—and Iam not at all certain 
that it is incorrect—that it has the effect of causing 
a pain in the head. 


Where this plant abounds, as 
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it often does amongst the corn, it is common for 
the labourers to say, “ What a lot of headaches 
there are in the wheat this year.” 

Geo. Sexton, LL.D. 


[See Clare’s Shep. Cal., p. 47.] 


“Kex” (5S. viii. 169, 454; ix. 113, 417; x. 
56.)—Although Mr. Henrrey’s friend may be 
quite right in what he says, Bailey may neverthe- 
less err in giving kecks as a plural. Mrs. Francis’s 
remark, quoted viii. 455, appears under the editor- 
ship of no less a person than Prof. Skeat. 

Sr. SwitHrn. 


Smion Browne (5 x. 45.)—A very good 
biographical account of this Presbyterian divine is 
to be found in Wilson’s History and Antiquities 
of Dissenting Churches, 1808, vol. ii. pp. 338 to 
358. At the end there is a list of his twenty-five 
publications, with the dates on which they 
appeared. The foundation of this memoir was an 
account of Mr. Browne, written by Dr. Towers for 
the Biographia Britannica, 1780, vol. ii. pp. 641 
to 647. None of Simon Browne’s works are 
scarce, and none are now of much value ; they are 
chiefly of interest in connexion with the history of 
religious thought. The three essays which he wrote 
for The Occasional Papers were No. 4 in vol. i., 
“ An Expedient for Peace amongall Protestants ” ; 
No. 10 in vol. ii., “An Address to the Clergy in 
Relation to the Societies for the Reformation of 
Manners” ; and No. 12 in vol. iii., “ An Address 
to Persons of Figure and of Estates, and to all in 
General, with Relation to the Societies for Refor- 
mation of Manners.” Browne died at Shepton 
Mallet, the place of his birth, in 1732. His 
funeral sermon, preached by Anthony Atkey at 
Shepton, and published, contains many interesting 
facts relating to him. Epwarp So.uty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Diderot and the Encyclopedists. By John Morley. 
2 vols, (Chapman & Hall.) 
Witn his Diderot and the Encyclopedists Mr. Morley 
closes his labours upon what he calls the literary pre- 
paration for the French Revolution. Strictly speaking, 
the Mariage de Figaro of Beaumarchais, to which Mr. 
Morley makes but slight and occasional reference, 
should be included under such a head. It is, however, 
permissible and convenient to make a distinction be- 
tween dramatic and purely literary work, and to regard 
as the true precursors and preparers of the Revolution 
those who sought deliberately and with intention to 
upset existing institutions, and to inundate with the 
light of reason and philosophy the night of intellectual 
ignorance and political slavery. The volume now issued 
is complementary in more senses than one. Besides 
giving an interesting and comprehensive biography of 
Diderot and a singularly concise and luminous analysis 
of his principal works, it supplies a history of the 
growth and progress of the Encyclopzdia of which he 


was the ruling spirit, and a full account of those worke 
of Helvetius, Holbach, and Raynal, in the production 
of which he is supposed to have hada share. With the 
previous volumes then on Voltaire and Rousseau, and 
the essays contained in the Critical Miscellanies, it 
constitutes the most animated, trustworthy, and graphic 
account English literature supplies of those literary 
forces which prepared the ground for the stupendous 
upheaval of the French Revolution, 

On the whole, the present volume must be regarded 
as the most remarkable accomplishment Mr. Morley 
has exhibited. While the picture of Diderot is not less 
striking than that of Rousseau or of Voltaire, the descrip- 
tion of social phases reveals grasp and insight not before 
equalled ; and the critical verdicts, for the reason pos- 
sibly that they are supported by the evidence of quota- 
tion and analysis, have an authority in excess of those 
previously pronounced. 

Not an easy task is it to deal with work so voluminous 
and heterogeneous as the writings of Diderot, a con- 
siderable portion of which has only during recent 
years been rendered accessible. Shakspeare himself 
was scarcely more careless about the fate of his produc- 
tions than this indefatigable journalist, who poured 
forth an all but continuous tide of reflection, criticism, 
narrative, satire, and argument, and left the whole 
to take care of itself. Hence not a few of his more 
important works escaped attention in his lifetime, and 
found ultimately their way to light in editions of doubt- 
ful authority. Not,as has been said, until the present 
decade has a complete collection of the writings known 
to be his been given to the world. Conjecture will for 
ever occupy itself with the question how much of the 
anonymuus literature of the eighteenth century is due 
to him. 

In a notice such as our columns permit, it is not pos- 
sible to give either an estimate of Diderot or even an 
insight into the view that is taken of him by Mr. Morley. 
The most we can do is to show on what points the 
latest biographer and critic insists. The immoral aspect 
of Diderot’s work, an aspect which cannot be over- 
looked, is dealt with and dismissed. It is less pruriency 
in Diderot than absolute absence of shame that accounts 
for his publication of licentions tales and his dealing 
with such phases of human infirmity as men by common 
consent ignore. To the grace and charm of his style in 
his lighter works full justice is done, while the fact is 
admitted that the most delightful of writers can on 
occasion become strained, stiff, and pedantic. Especial 
attention is bestowed upon his efforts to reform the 
stage by means of views which, paradoxical and strange 
as they seem, have exercised subsequently great in- 
fluence in Germany and in France. The Pire de 
Famille of Diderot has been, according to F. Génin, 
“Le pére d'une famille déplorable....... Ce qu'on a ap- 
pellé l'Art romantique, avec son faste de vérité a tout 
prix, n’etait qu'un réchauffé des vieux systemes de 
Diderot. C’est 14 qu’on trouverait les meilleurs argu- 
ments pour démontrer I’excellence des trilogies modernes 
les plus indigestes et les plus arrogamment absurdes.” 
Before producing this result, however, the views on tho 
drama of Diderot had exercised a strong influence over 
German criticism and German effort. Grave condemna- 
tion is passed upon Diderot’s dramatic work, His 
criticisms on art are, on the contrary, the subject of 
high eulogy. His materialism is explained, and its 
origin is traced—those phrases he occasionally employs 
which seem to indicate a trembling heart within the 
extensive outworks of infidelity being taken to be in- 
sincere—a concession, in fact, to the dangers with which 
Diderot was environed. The most valuable portion of 
the book is that which shows the heroic maintenance 
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by Diderot of the Encyclopedia at a time when he had 

to contend with bitter hostility from without and 

treacherv from within. Aiming before all things to be 
just and impartial, Mr. Morley holds the balance evenly, 

‘and cannot at least be charged with leaning to the side 

of indulgence. His book is certain to inspire interest and 

rewaid attention. 

Posts and Telegraphs, Past and Present. With an 
Account of the Telephone and Phonograph. By 
William Tegg, F.R.H.S. (Tegy & Co.) 

Mr. Troe ha- added another to the list of his useful and 

instructive little volumes. In the present one the postal 

system is well described, in connexion with which many 
curious facts are introduced. Our readers will be amused 
at the following addresses of letters to royalty: ‘Keen 

Vic Tory at Winer Castle”; “ Miss Queene Victoria of 

Envland”: “To the King of Rusheys, Forren, With 

Speed.” As Mr. Tegg points out, the duty of solving all 

the enigmas and of deciphering the astonishing specimens 

of writing that are continually afflicting the Inland Post 

Oflice not only requires very sharp wits, but excellent 

evesight. It seems almost incredible that in this age of 

widespread education there should still be found those 
who, tor © Near Devizes,” write “ Ner the Wises.” and 
for “ Watling Street, near London Bridge, Cheapside,” 
put “Wardling Street, Noher Londer Brutz Schibseed.” 
lhe chapter on Telegraphs is chatty, and gives the reader 

a good insight into the working of this invaluable means 

ef communication. The concluding pages are devoted 

to a history of the Telephone, and those who are in- 
tere-ted in the novelty would do well to study Mr. Tegg’s 
excellent remarks upon it. 

Tur paper in the Quarterly on Martin Joseph Routh 


will awaken many old Oxford memories, That on 
Lambeth Palace has a peculiar interest at the present 
time. It will surprise many to hear that that block ot 


the palace buildings known as the Lollards’ Tower has 
no right, either in whole or in part, to the name, and 
that whilst there certainly did once exist a Lollards’ 
tower, it was not at Lambeth Palace, but a part of 
London House, destroyed by the Great Fire. 

Tre Council of the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom have had under consideration the fact of the 
existence in many places in England and Wales of old 
parochial and grammar school libraries, the subject 
having been broached during the recent Conference of 
Librarians in the President's Address and in a letter 
from Archdeacon Allen, As many of these libraries are 
valuable, it is important that all should be better known, 
and the Council think that the publication of authentic 
information with regard to them would be a public 
benefit. Any information, therefore, that can be fur- 
nished on the subject will be welcomed by Mr. T. W. 
Shore, Secretary of the Hartley Institution, South- 
ampton, Mr. Shore will be glad to receive answers to 
the following queries:—1. What parochial libraries are 
there in your archdeaconry, with the dates of their 
establishment? 2. Number of the volumes and character 
of the collections, 3. What catalogues exist! 4. Where 
and by whom are the bo ks kept? 5. What is their 
general condition? 6. Name of any grammar school 
having an old library, with the name of the person from 
whom information can be obtained. The results of this 
inquiry will form the basis of a paper to be read at the 
annual meeting of the Association, to be held in October. 

Srrarmann’s Dicrionary.—F. J. F. writes:—“ The 
very high character of Dr. Stratmann’s Dictionary has 
been long known to students of Early English. I beg to 
cull their attention to the following extract from a cir- 
cular just received from him, with a copy of his new 


edition :—‘ In order to facilitate the purchase, the author 
will send this much improved and enlarged edition 
(12,385 lines more than second edition) to any gentleman 
who remits to him, before October next, twenty marks 
(—12.), and one mark for postage. After that time 
the book will go to the trade, and probably cost double 
that price.’ Dr. Stratmann’s address is 6, Karlsplatz, 
Krefeld, Germany.” 


AMotices to Correspontents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Oy all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

CoRRESPONDENTS are requested to bear in mind that it 
is against rule to se! or otherwise fustex communications 
transmitted by the halfpenny post. Not unfrequently 
double postage has to be paid on their receipt, because 
they have been “ closed against inspection.” 

C. W. Turrie (Boston, U.S.) —James [Ley], third Earl 
of Marlborough. The following references occur in the 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1649-50, 
p. 178:—* 1649. Council of State. Day’s proceedings, 
June 9th. Colonels Stapley, Jones, and Purefoy, and 
Messrs. Holland and Heveningham, to be a committee to 
consider the ‘petition of the Earl of Marlborough, and 
the Merchants’ certificate annexed.” P. 183, as above; 
“June 13th. The Earl of Marlborough’s petition to be 
considered next Friday.” P. 204, as above: “ June 23rd. 
The Earl of Marlborough to have liberty to go to sea, he 
entering into a recognisance of 2,000/., and finding good 
security to stand bound with him, that he will not do 
anything prejudicial to any of the English Nation, so 
long as he is out of it, or to the English plantations 
abroad, or to the Parliament of England and present 
Government.” Burke (#ot. and Dorm. Peerage, 1866) 
sys that this nobleman “ was appointed, being a naval 
officer, Lord Admiral of all His Majesty's ships at Dart- 
mouth and parts adjacent. In 1662 he was employed in 
the American plantations. But in 1605, commanding 
that huge ship called the Old James, in that great fight 
at sea with the Dutch off Lowestoffe, upon the 3rd J une, was 
there slain by a cannon bullet.” As the third earl died 
s.p., the titles of Baron Ley of Ley, co. Devon, er. 1625, 
and Ear! of Marlborough, cr. 1626, devolved upon his 
uncle, William, fourth earl, on whose death, also without 
issue, these titles became extinct. It seems clear that 
the third earl contemplated sailing to the plantations 
in 1649-50, and there may be traces of him in some of 
the early colonial documents of New England in the 
interval between that date and the Restoration. 

GREYSTFIL. — 

“ Principiis obsta: sera medicina paratur, 
Cum mala per longas convaluere moras.” 
Ovid, Amoris Remedia, bk. i. 91. 

Ricn. Owen had better apply direct to the Court of 
Chancery. 

Wa. C. Attex.—We should recommend you to apply 
to Messrs, Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 

W. M. B. (“ Hagways.”)—See p. 514 of our last volume. 

H. W. Y. (York) has been anticipated, ante, p. 15. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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